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WHEN SANTA CLAUS CAME RIDING 
Cgy James Weber Linn 


toiling over the Arizona plains. Most of 

the passengers were men, and they were 
in no pleasant frame of mind. For the day was 
December 24; they were on their way home to 
spend Christmas with their families, and the 
train was fourteen hours late already ani was 
losing time every hour. Except for Calista, it 
is probable that there would have been swear- 
ing in the sleeping cars. 

Calista was a little girl with blue eyes one 
fair hair who wore a short claret-colored frock 
and a tag round her neck. The tag read: 

Calista Hayes. From 1642 A Street, Kansas City. 
To be met at Los Angeles by her father, B. W. 
Hayes, 907 Arroyo Avenue. 

She had set out in charge of the conductor, 
but she was now a ward of. the whole passen- 
ger list. A child traveling alone at Christmas 
time is not likely to lack friends—and particu- 
larly Calista. 

‘*But of cowrse,’’ she said cheerfully to the 
tallest and gruffest passenger, ‘‘Santa Claus 
will come. Ho! Don’t you s’pose his reindeer 
can catch up with an old train?’’ 

‘*Catch up with it?’’ said the tall passenger, 
growling in his beard. ‘‘Is there anything that 
couldn’t catch up with this train ?’’ 

‘* But Santa Claus comes in a sled,and there’s 
no snow,’’ said Calista, glancing out doubtfully 
at the shining sandy plains that spread away 
for miles on either side of the track. ‘‘I’ve 
never seen a Christmas without snow. Per- 
haps he can’t come here at all—what do you 
think ?’’ 

The tall passenger became optimistic at once. 

“Oh, yes, he can! He can get anywhere, 
Santa Claus can. He doesn’t have to use a sled, 
you know. ’’ 

‘*How else can he come if he doesn’t use a 
sled ?’’ demanded Calista. ‘‘On a broomstick ?’’ 

‘* Not he. He’s overweight 
for a broomstick. No, when he 
can’t drive, he rides. ’’ 

‘*On a reindeer?’’ asked Ca- 
lista. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the tall 
passenger. 

‘*T should think the horns 
would stick him.’’ 

‘* Well, they do sometimes, 
and then he uses an elephant. 
He can ride anything if it’s big 
enoug! 

‘*Could he ride a pony ?”’ 

**O my, yes!’’ 

‘*T rode a pony once, but he 
wasn’t a sociable pony. He 
bounced. ’” 

‘*Tt would take a mighty 
biggity pony to bounce Santa 
Claus, ’’ said the tall passenger. 

With a long, raucous screech 
of the brakes, the train, which 
had been running more slowly, 
came to a stop. 

‘*What now ?’’ snapped a man 
across the aisle. 

‘“‘The jumping - off place, I 
reckon,’’ said the tall passen- 
ger. ‘‘Two hours for refresh- 
men 

He peered out of the window. 
There was not much to distin- 
guish the place at which the 


Ti California Limited, bound west, was 





train had halted from the surrounding 
plains. On one side of the track rose 
irregular little cliffs, or buttes, thirty 
feet high, of glistening pink and blue. 
On the other side was a wooden 
platform about twenty feet long. A high post 
at one end of the platform bore a small board 
with the name ‘‘Abernethy’’ upon it. 

‘*Porter,’’ said the tall man, ‘‘will you tell 
us just why the California Limited should 
hesitate at Abernethy ? I see no flowers for the 
passengers to pick.’’ 

‘*Hot box, sah,’’ explained the porter nerv- 
ously. 

Except when he looked at Calista the porter 
had not smiled since the train left Albu- 
querque. : 

‘*Well,’’ exclaimed the man across the aisle, 
‘*T shall get out and stretch my legs, any- 
way !’’ 

‘*So shall I, I think, ’’ said Calista agreeably, 
and slid from her seat. | 

‘*Don’t let her get lost,’’ said the tall pas- 
senger gruffly. ‘‘The train may be going in two 
or three minutes. ’’ 

‘* Two or three years, I guess,’’ said the 
man across the aisle as he went toward the 
door. 

It was not so little as two minutes, nor yet 
so much as two years, that the train waited; 
it was more nearly half an hour. During that 
time those passengers who had descended gath- 
ered round the brakeman and the fireman at 
the smoking wheel and watched them remove 
the black, ill-smelling waste from the axle and 
repack it. Calista watched, too, for a while; then 
she climbed up on the steps of the train again. 

Meanwhile, in the sleeping car, the tall 
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passenger sat and pleased himself in 
the contemplation of an idea that had 
popped into his mind. 

When at last the train had started 
once more, he made haste to gather a 
group of men round him in the smoking room 
and eagerly presented his plan to them. 

‘* To-night,’’ said he, ‘‘is Christmas Eve. 
On this train there’s a little girl who believes 
in Santa Claus. He comes on Christmas Eve, 
doesn’t he ?’’ 

‘*He always does at my house,’’ said the 
man from across the aisle, ‘‘and my three 
kids’ll be waiting for him as usual, but he 
won’t be there—confound it!’’ 

‘*He’ll be here, though,’’ said the tall pas- 
senger. ‘‘He’s coming to visit Calista.’’ 

‘*You bet!’’ cried a traveling salesman en- 
thusiastically. 

‘**Luckily,’’ observed the. man from across 
the aisle, ‘‘I’m taking my little girl a doll and 
a watch. Calista gets the doll.’’ 

‘**T guess we can find things for Santa Claus 
to carry,’’ the tall passenger remarked. ‘‘ By 
the way, where is Calista?’’ 

**T saw her get on the third car forward,’’ 
replied the man from across the aisle. ‘‘ I 
reckon those women up there are looking after 
her. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the tall passenger, ‘‘now about 
this Santa Claus business —’’ 

They consulted and planned with growing 
enthusiasm, and the train, apparently refreshed 
by its halt, swung unceasingly on. 

It was really Calista’s popularity that should 
be blamed for the mishap that befell her. Had 
any one person been in charge of her, it 
would never have happened. As it was, at 
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least two hours elapsed before the passengers 
began to feel an uneasy sense of loss. 

Where was Calista? Once asked, the question 
flew through the train. Where was Calista? 
Not in the four sleeping cars; not forward in 
the day coach. Wherever Calista was, she was 
not on the train. 

‘*My word!’’ said the man from across the 
aisle, and his face turned white. ‘‘She couldn’t 
have been left behind there where we stopped 
—she couldn’t! 1 tell you I saw her get on 
myself. ’’ 

**She might have got off again on the other 
side,’’ said the tall passenger grimly. He was 
no longer thinking of Santa Claus. 

‘*She couldn’t—the cars are vestibuled.’’ 

‘*The day coach isn’t.’’ 

‘*Abernethy ?’’ said the conductor. ‘‘That’s 
about ninety miles back. What!’’ His face 
grew pale, too. ‘‘Gentlemen, it can’t be!’’ 

‘*It is, thongh,’’ said the tall passenger. ‘‘ Do 
we go back after her?’’ 

**We can’t do it,’’ said the conductor, shak- 
ing his head. ‘‘It’s all upgrade, and I’m 
more than fourteen hours late as it is. The 
next town’s Ranger; it’s a little place, but 
maybe they’ll have an engine there that they 
can send. If not, they’ll have one at Holwood ; 
that’s the end of the division. We can telegraph 
on for it.’’ 

‘*How much farther is Holwood?’’ asked 
the man from across the aisle. 

‘*About a hundred miles. Maybe they can 
make it in three hours. ’’ 

‘*Maybel’’ said the tall passenger. ‘‘Maybe 
three hours, and three more to Abernethy. It’ll 
be nine o’clock at night before anyone can 
reach her. Poor child, alone out there in the 
desert!’’ 

‘*T hope she’ll have the sense,’’ groaned the 
conductor, ‘‘to stay near the station! If she 
got to wandering off in those 
buties—they’re all alike —’’ 

There was no engine and no 
help for Calista at Ranger. 

‘*Well, gentlemen ?’’ said the 
conductor. 

‘*T wait here for the engine, ”’ 
said the tall passenger. 

The man from across the aisle 
nodded. ‘‘ And I,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
was I that let her get off the 
train.’’ 

‘*T wish I could stay with 
you also,’’ said the conductor. 
‘*They put her in charge of the 
conductor at Kansas City, you 
know, and he passed her on to 
me. Well, good luck.’’ 

The long train pulled drearily 
out as if reluctant to leave. 

When Calista had climbed to 
the platform of the forward 
sleeping ear, she stopped to look 
at the buttes on the other side 
of the track. They were very 
gayly colored, but what partic- 
ularly caught her eye was a 
little crevice in them like a 
high, narrow door. The men 
were still fussing away at the 
hot box, and the passengers 
were watching them. There was 
plenty of time. Calista crossed 
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ee a1S the war ends, we find that some 

de of the moral difficulties that wére 
debated at the beginning of it have 
now fallen outside the range of 
practical discussion. 

Those. difficulties arose in great 
part from the apparent inconsist- 
ency of war with the Christian 
ideals of conduct. Can a Christian be at the same time 
a soldier? Can he obey the Ten Commandments and 
the Eight Beatitudes and the Golden Rule and also 
obey his colonel or his captain? So far as we and our 
allies are concerned, such questions have been answered 
by the common conscience. 

We are generally agreed that the benediction ‘‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers’’ has not only a passive but an 
active sense. The peace of the world being horribly 
unmade (as by the Central Powers), it became our 
Christian business to remake it as best we could; if no 
other method is sufficient, then by war. As for the 
injunction, ‘‘Love your enemies,’’ we are disposed to 
interpret the application of the sentence by the pro- 
noun. We will try to love our enemies, we will do good 
to those who persecute us, and all that; but we will 
not extend the same forbearance and benevolence to 
the enemies of God, or to the enemies of our neighbor. 
We will suffer ill usage as patiently as possible, but we 
will not be patient with the ill usage of the weak. 
We will endeavor to diminish in us the sense of hatred, 
but we will magnify the sense of justice. 

Whether these answers are adequate or not, it is 
plain that the questions of conduct that were raised by 
the beginning of the war are no longer so imperative 
as they were. They have been settled, well or ill. The 
problems that continue to perplex us are concerned 
not so much with behavior as with belief. They arise, 
not from the seeming inconsistency of war with Chris- 
tian ideals of the brotherhood of man, but from the 
difficulty of reconciling war with the Christian doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God. 

For the central conviction of religion is that God cares. 
That is at the heart of all the prayers and creeds. It is 
the corner stone of all the churches. We derive it from 
the goodness of the world in which we live. There 
are those, indeed, who criticize the world and complain 
of it, and who think they could have done better. They 
would have made more comfortable weather ; they would 
have prevented the contagion of disease; they would 
have improved some of the animals, especially the 
human animal. On the whole, however, this is so good 
a world that we infer from it the wisdom and kindness, 
even the love, of God. The observation and experience 
of man seem to warrant us in recognizing God as our 
Father. God is eur Father, in whose wise care we live. 

Then comes war, with an accompaniment of distress 
and destruction and tragedy such as has now been 
described to us for more than four years in the daily 
papers. Even so, we who live at a distance have but 
a dim idea of the horror of it. As some one says, the 
difference between reading about the war and seeing it 
is like the difference between studying a book about 
electricity and being struck by lightning. A great part 
of the sorrow and pain of the present war seems to 
proceed, not from the necessities of invasion and con- 
quest, but from a spirit of sheer cruelty that inflicts 
hurt for the sake of hurting, and in its ingenuity and 
ruthlessness exceeds the ferocity of wild animals. And 
this falls not only on the fighting men but on wholly 
innocent noncombatants, women and children. The 
plain accounts of what the Turks have done to the 
Armenians, and the Germans to the Belgians, almost 
pass belief. After all the experience of history we had 
not thought that men were so destitute of compassion, 
so needlessly brutal, so much more cruel than the sav- 
ages of whom we read in narratives of exploration and 
colonization. 

And God has not said a word., He has not interfered. 
He has looked on—let us say—silently, passively, listen- 
ing without motion or reply to the prayers of his people: 
as if He did not care. Everyone has noticed that the 
sun shines and the rain falls on the battlefields without 
regard to the contending armies ; unless we may say that 
the weather has been such as to increase the suffering 
of the people, with flood and frost, and failure of crops, 
and pestilence. God seems to have gone away and left 
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the race of men to unhelped and unpitied destruction. 
Religion seems a foolish appeal to a dumb sky. 

But here appears a significant fact. The argument of 
war against the idea of the care of God has never 
seriously affected the faith of man. 

War is one of the oldest.of all human conditions—as 
old as man. This present war is more widespread than 
any other, and they who are engaged in it are in pos- 
session of powers of destruction such as have never 
been used before, but it differs from other wars only 
in degree. It raises no new problems for religion. In- 
deed, if the pain of man contradicts the assertion of the 
care of God, that contradiction is as plain and strong 
in the case of the death of a little child as in the case 
of the annihilation of a regiment of soldiers. The war 
writes the problem of pain in great red capital letters 
so that many people read it who have never given much 
thought to it before, but it is the old problem after all. 
It has never been completely answered, else it would have 
ceased to bea problem. How it is that God is our Father 
and yet does not interfere to relieve us from suffering 
has never been so explained that nothing remains further 
to be said. After all the theologies and philosophies we 
are still perplexed ; but perplexed though we are, we go 
on believing in the eare and love of God. Thus it has 
been in all the wars and in all the pain of man, and 
shall be when all that is worst in this present war has 
been set down and added together. The idea that the 
war will discredit the doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
is contradicted by the whole history of man. 

Take, for example, such an expression of the deepest 
thought on this subject as the Book of Job. 

It is true that there is no war in the book, but the 
distresses of Job are just such as war inflicts: he suffers 
the destruction of his property and of his family and 
is in as much pain of body as if he had been shot with 
shrapnel; and, so far as he can see, without offense or 
fault. To all his grief and poverty and anguish is added 
the bitterness of injustice. No one has served God better 
—and he has come to this. 

The writer of the book, whose presentation of the case 
is as strong as any war can make it, has no clear solution. 
At the beginning he suggests that the source of pain may 
be in the will of Satan. He lays it to the Devil: it is the 
adversary who proposes that Job be tested by affliction, 
and who thereupon afflicts him. At the end the writer 
suggests that the whole matter is a mystery that no one 
may find out: God speaks from the midst of a storm to 
rebuke Job’s accusers and to say that, with all their 
arguments, they do but darken truth; but He does not 
show how pain is consistent with Providence. The 
only thing that is cleared up is that pain is not neces- 
sarily to be interpreted as a punishment for sin. 

But in the middle of the book up stands Job, friendless 
and full of pain, and wholly at a loss to understand why 
he seems thus forsaken, and cries in a great voice, 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’’ And, 
so saying, he speaks the profoundest conviction of the 
soul of man. Pain, yes, and the spoiling of his goods, 
the death of his children, and the loss of all things; 
but yet, in spite of all, an unconquerable faith in the 
goodness, the justice, the care and love of God. 


as St. Augustine’s City of God. The 
situation was very like what it was in 
Belgium and France four years ago, 
while the Germans were at the full tide 
of triumph. It was the time of the 
barbarian invasion. The Germans, with their kinsfolk 
the Goths, the Huns and the Vandals, were invading 
the Roman Empire. They were successfully trampling 
underfoot the civilization and the Christianity of Europe. 
They had come even to North Africa, where Augustine 
lived, and were laying the land waste, breaking down 
cities, burning churches. And there was no deliverer 
or defender. Those pagan savages were destroying the 
world, destroying the order and religion of the ancient 
world. Augustine wrote his book to show -that religion 
will survive all such destruction. The cities of man may 
be broken down, but the City of God continues, surviv- 
ing every disaster, rising like its Master from the dead. 

The Book of Job and the City of God are classical 
expressions of faith in the care of God in spite of the 
facts, but they do not stand alone. They belong to a 














shining literature of defeat. A great part of the Old 
Testament was written under conditions of defeat—most 
of the Psalms, almost all of the Prophets. The Assy- 
rians, the Chaldeans, the Persians, the Greeks, came in 
waves of successful invasion over the Holy Land. It is 
one thing to construct a theology of war after the battle 
is won, but quite a different thing to keep your faith 
in the love of God after the battle is lost. That is what 
the Psalmists and the Prophets did. 

The New Testament, too, belongs to the literature of 
defeat, with the cross at the end of the gospels, and the 
beheading of St. Paul at the end of the Epistles. The 
most significant day in Christian history is the Friday 
of the crucifixion, which we call ‘‘Good’’ Friday. Good? 
It seemed the crisis and victory of all that was bad. 
What can we say of the fatherhood of God when the Son 
of God himself dies in agony at the hands of his enemies? 
But even this is presently seen to be a revelation of the 
love of God. Nothing is so remarkable in religion as the 
persistence of thoughtful men in maintaining their con- 
fidence in God when He seems to fail them utterly. And 
without argument or proof. They accept it as one of the 
elemental facts. God cares. If in war, or in any other case 
of grief, God seems not to care, the failure is not in Him 
but in our inability for the moment to understand Him. 


jap| HERE are arguments, too, that, although 
4| they may not prove this faith, serve to 
confirm it: especially such arguments 
as are indicated by the words Progress 
and Freedom. i 

Peace is good, but better than peace 
is Progress. For peace without progress is mere monot- 
ony and stagnation. In such a world there would be no 
war, but also no work. Everything would be attained, 
accomplished, finished for us. There would be no dis- 
covery, no invention, no novelty, no future. There 
would be no occupation for our hands or minds. In the 
schoolbooks every problem would be accompanied by 
the answer, without need or opportunity of working it 
out. Such a world would be empty, dull and detestable, 
fit only for the weak and idle. The truth is that all 
except the basest of us are of one mind with the philos- 
opher who said that if he held truth captive like a bird 
he would let it fly again that he might pursue it. We 
rejoice in the exercise of attainment; we feel the incen- 
tive of difficulty. But that implies both pain and failure. 
It means that many of our experiments shall not suc- 
ceed, and that in our struggle against ignorance and sin 
there shall be defeats as well as victories. Taking it in 
the large, in the race of man, it means pestilence and 
famine and war and a thousand ills not overcome for 
us, but slowly and painfully overcome by us. We would 
have it so, in spite of all adversity, for our manhood 
is involved in it, and all the best interest of life. 

Peace is good, but better than peace is Freedom. 
Peace would be accomplished, war ended, and the greater 
part of the ills of life abolished, by withdrawing the 
privilege of free will. For free will means that we may 
choose between the better and the worse. If we choose 
the worse, evil consequences must follow—for ourselves 
and for our neighbors. If we were unable thus to choose 
and were compelled to obey the laws of God, this would 
be a smiling world; but the smile would be such as is 
seen on the face of an idiot. All the virtues would have 
disappeared. There would be no.such thing as duty, or 
courage, or self-sacrifice, or patience, or faith, or char- 
acter. Goodness would have no moral value, for it would 
no longer be the expressionof our will. We would have 
bought peace at the price of our soul. 

When we say that God is omnipotent, we do not mean 
to include in that assertion any folly or absurdity. We 
know very well that there is much that God cannot do. 
He cannot contradict the nature of things, so as to make 
two and two equal five; neither can He contradict the 
nature of truth, of wisdom, or of goodness, for these are 
of the essence of God. Thus in reply to the question, 
Why did not God stop the war and make all war 
impossible? The answer is, Because He could not do it; 
could not do it, that is, without the codperation of man, 
without the assent and exercise of our will, not com- 
pelled, but taught by hard experience; for thus He 
has made us, giving us a freedom that He will not 
take away. In the midst of pain it seems a tragic fact, 
but it is essential to the manhood of man. 
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to the platform of the day coach, climbed down 
the steps, and started out to investigate the 
fascinating little doorway in the buttes. 

The narrow door proved to be the entrance 
to a windjng hallway that led up through the 
little cliffs. 

‘tT wonder where it comes out?’’ thought 
Calista, as she scrambled along the rough 
path. ‘*Perhaps it goes clear through to Cali- 
fornia!’’ 

The fancy pleased her, but she realized that 
she must not try to find out where the path 
really did lead to. In fact, she had already 
started to turn back when the greenest of all 





lovely green lizards darted out of the rocks her determination to catch ‘‘just one,’’ heard 


ahead of her and disappeared round the corner. 
She must have another look at him! She 
followed. 

The lizard was sitting quiet in the path, but 
when he saw Calista again he popped into a 
hole. But at that very moment she saw an- 
other lizard even more charming than the first. 
By moving very slowly, could she possibly 
catch him? Calista thought that she could, and 
she moved very slowly indeed; but at the last 
moment the lizard, winking his black eye, 
darted round another corner. 

About ten minutes later Calista, absorbed in 





|a@ rumbling noise. Her thoughts went back to 


the train, and she began rapidly to retrace her 
steps. 

But there were so many of those little hall- 
ways! It was five minutes before she could 
find her way out to the railway track again. 
When she did — 

‘*Ho!”’ she said to herself. ‘‘They’ve gone 
and left me!’’ 

She looked round. In the middle of the 
wooden platform sat another green lizard, which 
made a little cracking noise in his throat. Other- 
wise there was silence. Calista felt very small 





and lonely ; the tears came into her eyes. She 
winked as rapidly as the lizard had winked. 

““Hol’’ she said stoutly. ‘‘I guess my big 
man’ll come back and get me.’’ 

In a desire for company, she moved toward 
the lizard, but he slipped under the boards. 
Now she was absolutely alone. 

‘*This is a funny place,’’ she said aloud. 
‘*Where’s all the people gone?’’ 

‘*Gone!’’ said a hollow voice behind her. She 
jumped and turned, but it was only the little 
buttes mocking her. Again the tears rose. 

‘*You mustn’t cry, Calista Hayes,’’ she told 
herself sternly. ‘‘Somebody’!l come and catch 
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you at it! But,’’ she added, gazing over the 
empty plain, ‘‘I don’t see where they’re 
coming from, ’’ 

Just then, a long way off, she saw something 
that moved. 

Calista, who had never feared anything that 
moved, watched the distant spot eagerly. It 
grew larger and larger; it was coming toward 
her. It was a pony. No, if was a man on a 
pony—a big man. Who could he be, out there 
by himself, so far away from people? 

As the man on horseback came nearer, Calista 
perceived that he was not dressed like any 
man she had ever seen. His clothes were 
bright yellow, and his hat had a wide brim 
and a gay band. He wore a beard, too. Surely 
he was not just an ordinary person? Sud- 
denly it flashed across Calista who he was— 
Santa Claus! Had she not been told only an 
hour ago that in those parts Santa Claus rode 
a pony? He probably dressed differently, too 
—why should he wear a fur coat when it was 
warm ? 

With her eyes shining confidently, Calista 
advanced to meet him as he drew rein. 

**Hello!’”’ she cried. ‘‘Hello, Santa Claus!’’ 

If it were Santa Claus indeed, that saint, in 
his movings up and down the earth, has 
seldom appeared more bewildered. The sight 
of Calista, in her short claret-colored frock, 
standing on the platform against the back- 
ground of yellow sand and brightly colored 
pink buttes, seemed to daze him. He took off 
his hat and scratched his head. 

‘*A little gal!’’ he said. He looked up at the 
one faint cloud in the sky and in absence of 
other auditors addressed it. ‘‘Oh, come,’’ he 
said vaguely, ‘‘you’re jokin’!’’ 

Calista thought he was speaking to her. 

‘‘Why,’’ she said, ‘‘aren’t you Santa Claus, 
after all?’’ 

The Western mind is quick. ‘‘Santa Claus?’’ 
_ the man said. ‘‘Sure I am, little gal. And—if 
it’s fair to ask—who are you?’’ 

**Ho! I’m Calista Hayes, of course,’’ she 
said, astonished. ‘‘I should think you’d know 
ame. Don’t you remember seeing me last Christ- 
mas, in Kansas City ?’’ 

‘*Now you mention it, missy,’’ said Santa 
Claus politely, ‘‘I do. But’’—he looked at the 
wide desert—‘‘ain’t this a kind of long way 
off from Kansas City?’’ 

**T came on the train,’’ said Calista. ‘‘My 
father had to go away, but now he wants 
me, and I’m going to him. Look here, this 
is my tag.’’ From the bosom of the claret- 
colored frock she drew the placard she wore 
and held it out to him. He dismounted and 
read it. 

**You see, Santa Claus,’’ Calista explained, 
‘the train stopped, and we all got off. And 
then I saw a little green thing, and I went to 
catch it, and when I came back the train had 
gone away. That’s all.’’ 

‘*All!l’’ growled Santa Claus. ‘‘I sh’d think 
it was enough. Why, a pack of coyotes’d be 
more human! All!’’ He turned to Calista, and 
his voice grew softer: ‘‘Weren’t you scared, 
missy ?”’ 

‘“*Not very scared,’’ replied Calista. She 
looked at the empty desert and added, ‘‘There 
is such a lot of nothing here, it makes you 
feel funny. But then you came, and so now 
it’s all right.’’ 

‘“*T guess yes,’’ said Santa Claus briefly. 
‘Only it’s lucky I rode over from the ranch to 
see if that freight had been put off here yet.’’ 










































‘* Shall we go now?” said 
Calista wistfully. Even with 
Santa Claus there, the ‘‘lot of 
nothing’’ was becoming a little 
depressing. 

-**Now let’s see,’’ said Santa 
Claus thoughtfully. ‘‘The next 
train west comes along about 
ten o’clock to-night. I s’pose— 
I s’pose I ought to wait and 
put you on that. But I ain’t 
got nothing for you to eat,— 
you’d starve ’fore then, pore 
chicken, —and it’s Christmas 
Eve, too, just as you say.’’ 

‘* Yes?’’ said Calista, and 
then hastily correcting herself, 
**Yes, sir.’’ 

“It’s only eight miles to the 
ranch, ’’ explained Santa Claus. 
‘*What’d the boys give to see 
a little gal about your size? I 
reckon—I reckon they’d jump 
plumb out of their boots. And 
I could send you on to-morrow, 
just the same. Even if I let 
you go to-night, you couldn’t 
reach your father by Christ- 
mas; and I could telegraph ’em 
from Mink Crick—it’s only 
fourteen miles.’’ He paused, 
and then continued hopefully, 
‘*T don’t know if I could stop 
that ten-o’clock to-night, any- 
way, me not having no lantern. 
What d’ye think, -missy—will 
you come along with me?’’ 

Calista had not followed his 
remarks very closely, but she 
understood the last sentence. 

‘*Why, of cvurse, Santa 
Claus! Didn’t you come for 
me?’’ 

‘*Just fer the moment, mis- 
sy,’’ said Santa Claus humbly, 
‘*T’d plumb forgot what I come 
fer; but I reckon you’re right 
—it was you.’’ He put out his 
hand, and Calista clung to it. 
‘**Do you mind ridin’ with 
me?”’ 

‘*Is he—is he a pleasant 
pony?’’ asked Calista a little 


hesitatingly. ‘‘I never rode one but once, you 


know, and he wasn’t pleasant; he bounced.’’ 

‘*He’s as pleasant,’’ declared Santa Claus, 
‘‘as a sewin’ bee.’’ 

‘*T’m glad of that,’’ Calista said: ‘‘I thought 
perhaps he might be biggity.’’ 

She let Santa Claus swing her on the pony 
before him, and they set out. 

He was a ‘‘pleasant’’ pony. His hoofs went 
softly and the sand squirted out under them 
in little clouds. His gait was a slow, rocking 
pace. And the sun was very warm. Calista 
found it all very soothing and delightful. It 
did not occur to her to be frightened any more. 
Presently she dozed, with her head against 
Santa Claus’s shoulder. With a happy smile, 
Santa Claus pulled the pony to a walk. 

All too soon for Santa Claus they reached 
the ranch. Calista awoke, still drowsy. 

‘*Is this where you live, Santa Claus?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*Well, this here’s one of the places I live. 
I’ve got sev’ral; and then of course there’s 
| the main station at the North Pole.’’ 

“‘Of course,’’ said Calista. ‘‘I guess 
that one at the North Pole’s the pret- 
tiest, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ agreed Santa Claus, survey- 
ing with sudden discontent the familiar 
one-story adobe house, the sheds, the 
corrals and the littered yard of the 
X bar X home ranch, ‘‘I reckon it lays 
over this here some in looks, missy, 
but the company, I c’n tell you, is no 
better. ’’ 

‘Is that one of your sons?’’ asked 
Calista. 

The young man whom she indicated 
caught sight of Calista at the same 
moment, and his jaw fell. 

‘*Bill,’’ said Santa Claus, ‘‘this here’s 
a little lady I picked up down to the 
railway. She’s goin’ to spend the eve- 
ning with us, and go on to her pa in 
Los Angeles to-morrow. Her name’s 


mention it quietly to the boys—if you 
please ?’’ 

Bill made no immediate answer in 
words. But he stepped up close and 
looked at Calista, who smiled at him. 


Claus. 
‘* Bite that,’’ he requested. 
Santa Claus complied. 

‘‘Ouch!’’ said Bill gratefully. ‘‘I 

wasn’t jest sure, but I am now. 

I'll tell ’em.”’ 
‘*One of you, ’’ said Santa 
Claus, ‘saddle up 


Miss Calista Hayes. Will you just | 





‘*What for?’’ asked Bill in astonishment. 
‘*To ride into Mink Crick, of course. ’’ 
‘*To-night?’’ 

‘*We’ve got to send a telegram to her folks, 
ain’t we?’’ explained Santa Claus. ‘‘ But that 
ain’t the main reason. To-morrow’s Christ- 
mas, Bill.’’ 

‘*By gum!’’ said Bill. He turned to go; then 
he turned back. ‘‘Whoever goes in had better 
have a spare horse, hadn’t he?’’ 

‘*What for?’’ asked Santa Claus. 

‘‘Well, he might find something he’d want 
to bring back. ’’ 

“‘If it could get there and back in time,’’ 
replied Santa Claus, ‘‘/’d say—take a wagon. ”’ | 

‘*Me, too,’’ said Bill, as he started off. 

‘*Now, missy,’’ said Santa Claus, ‘‘I’ll just 
lift you down.’’ 

‘*Your son’s a nice man,’’ said Calista. 

‘*Why, I dunno as he’s anything extra,’’ 
began Santa Claus unpaternally. 

‘* But of course I like you better,’’ said | 
Calista. 

‘*Bill!’’ called Santa Claus. 
wagon and make it git back!’’ 

The tall passenger and the man from across 
the aisle waited one hour, two hours, three 
hours, four hours, and still no engine came 
from Holwood. 

What in the world was the matter? It was 
growing late; darkness was settling. At last, 
in the west, they heard a whistle; a few min- 
utes later an engine and a caboose dashed up. | 
They stopped to take water, and the two men | 
climbed quickly into the caboose. By the dim 
light of the kerosene lantern they could faintly 
see four other men. 

‘*Well?’’ said the tall passenger. 

‘Got stuck back of a freight,’’ explained one 
of the men in the caboose. 

‘*She’s been there near seven hours now,’’ 
said the tall passenger savagely. 

‘“*Shut up!’ said the man who had just | 
spoken. He indicated one of the men, who was 
sitting in a corner. ‘‘Gents, this is Mr. Hayes 


‘*You take the 





| —the little gal’s pa. Hé got sort of impatient | 
Was he not related to Santa Claus? | 
Then Bill held out one finger to Santa 


in Los Angeles and came on to Holwood to 
meet her. ’” 

Calista’s father looked up. ‘‘ How much | 
farther?’’ he said. 

‘*Not more’n three hours now,’’ answered 
one of the others. 

‘*My word!’’ whispered the man from across | 
the aisle. 

‘*Sure, she’s all right,’’ another man began | 
reassuringly. ‘‘It’s warm, and there couldn’t | 


in a hurry.’’ | no harm come to her. There ain’t any animals | 


round here to speak of except | you found her. I guess I won’t try to say any- 
the coyotes, and they wouldn’t be | thing, Mr. Abernethy. ’’ 


likely —’’ 
‘Shut up!’’ said the first speaker 













The iron arm of 
the water tank swung 
noisily upward ; the inces- 
sant coughing of the en- 
gine became louder. They 
were off at last! Just then 
the door of the tiny station opened, and the 
agent ran out, eagerly waving a paper. 

‘*B. W. Hayes?’’ he demanded. ‘‘There’s 4 
message just gone over for you, to Los Angeles. 
It’s about the little girl.’’ 
oq message !’” 

**She’s all right,’’ said the agent. ‘‘Here’s 


| the message; it’s sent from Mink Creek.’’ He 


read it out: ‘‘‘B. W. Hayes, 907 Arroyo 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. Daughter 
Calista all right and happy. Will go on No. 9 
to-morrow. You folks are pretty careless, 
though. Santa Claus.’ It’s sent from Mink 
Creek,’’ he explained. 

‘*What’s that signature?’’ asked the tall 
passenger. 

‘Santa Claus,’’ repeated the agent in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

‘*What does that mean ?’’ demanded the tall 
passenger sharply. The strain of those hours 
of waiting had been bitter. 

‘“* Why,’’ drawled the agent, ‘‘if I know 
Western folks, it means that when the little 
girl goes on to-morrow she’s going to carry 
excess baggage.”’ 

‘*Why,’’ said the tall passenger, ‘‘I was going 


| to be Santa Claus for her myself to-night!’’ 


Riding out from Mink Creek the next morn- 
ing, Christmas Day, Mr. Hayes met the pro- 
cession on its way in from the ranch. Calista 


| sat in a wagon that Santa Claus was driving. 
| Bill and several other men on horseback—pre- 


sumably more of Santa Claus’s family—acted 
as eseort. A resentful calf pulled and struggled 
in the back of the wagon, and a pony with a 
wonderfully ribboned mane trotted behind. 
Meeting Mr. Hayes and his guide, the caval- 
cade drew up. 

‘*Why,’’ cried Calista eagerly, ‘‘it’s my 
father!’’ She started to climb down, but hesi- 
tated. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ll step on something!’’ 
she said. 

The bottom of the wagon was covered with 
the trinkets of Mink Creek—gaudy toys of all 
sorts, gaudier dolls, serapes gaudiest of all. 


‘*Look what Santa Claus brought me, father!’ 


| said Calista, with her blue eyes shining. ‘‘ And 


|a ealf—a real little cow! And a truly, truly 


? 


pony! 
‘* Tt’s Mr. Abernethy, isn’t it?’’ said Mr. 
Hayes. ‘‘They told me in Mink Creek how 


‘**Ho! Don’t you know him ?’’ asked Calista. 
‘It’s Santa Claus. Only he didn’t come ina 
sled, ’eatise there’s no snow. He came riding. ’’ 











we O you know, Lois—it is sometimes 
D very difficult to be patient with you?’’ 
Miss Oldham spoke with quite 

evident exasperation. She faced her pupil from 
the opposite side of the music studio, and her 
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another, and the unwritten rule of the studio 
was that they should naturally and unaffectedly 
comply. Lois longed as never before to decline 
to sing, but if she had been able to decline at 
another time she felt somehow that she could 


thin, intent face was turned upward toward | paragraph by itself upon the page of whatever | singing for his laurel wreath, Anne poured out | not do so before Anne Exeter. So she rose and 


that of Lois Huntington. | 

Miss Brace, the accompanist, allowed her | 
hands to drop quietly from the keyboard and 
sat in absolute stillness, without so much as 
turning her head toward the combatants. For 
at least a month Miss Brace had been expect- 
ing this explosion. Now it had come. 

Lois Huntington, slim and tall in her fur- 
bordered street suit, made no change in her 
position. For half an hour she had been 
singing, standing upon the little plat- 
form, with her eyes fixed languidly upon 
the opposite wall—singing with a per- 
fection of finish such as comes only 
from years of training by a teacher who 
knows how to teach. Since Lois was 
seventeen Miss Oldham, herself a pupil 
of a well-known teacher, had been 
working with this girl—four years now 
—to bring out a voice that she felt would 
repay all her efforts. But to-day — 

‘*T feel as if—I had come up against 
a stone wall!’’ Miss Oldham exclaimed. 
‘“‘Do what I will, I can carry you no 
further. There is something lacking— 
you do not put your heart into your 
work. You produce beautiful tohes, but 
they mean nothing. You sing this song 
precisely as you sing every other song. 
Don’t you see what I mean, Lois?’’ 

There was a minute of silence. Then, 
‘*T suppose I do,’’ Lois responded.‘* You 
want me to sing like—him. I never 
shall. ’’ 

Her eyes shifted to a great poster that 
hung against the wall at one side of the 
studio. It was the figure of a youth in 
strong and striking coloring. A stream- 
ing purple scarf crossed his perfect 
shoulders, and in one hand he held a 
branch of laurel ; the other hand, cupped, 
was upraised to his mouth, as if to send 
farther the splendid tone that you could 
almost hear pouring from his open 
lips.” 

It was a relic of Miss Oldham’s own 
pupil days abroad—the poster of one of 
the great musical festivals. She had first 
hung it on her studio wall to remind 
herself of an event round 
which clung inspiring mem- 
ories, but it had remained 
there because it had proved 
to be of much use to her in 
giving lessons. Pupil after 
pupil had stood with eyes 
fixed upon those lusty young 
lips, unconsciously imitating their suggestion 
of combined freedom and control. 

‘*Ah, yes, I do want you to sing like him!’’ 
Miss Oldham said impetuously. ‘‘Why can’t 
you? You have everything he has—youth, 
health—beauty —’’ 

She had never used that last word before to 
this pupil, although it had been often at her 
lips. 

‘*He is singing because he loves it—because 
he wants to send that golden voice ringing 
down to the crowd of people assembled below. 
He is singing of triumph—you can feel that. 
That song you have just finished is a victor’s 
song--it might have been the song of defeat 
for all you put into it. What is it, Lois, that I 
can’t teach you? And why is it that I can’t 
teach it to you!’’ 

The girl stepped down from the platform. 
She walked slowly across the floor to the chair 
where she had laid her coat and furs—superb 
furs that matched the border on the skirt she 
wore. More of the same fur—deep brown, with 
a texture of infinite softness—was upon the 
little hat that she wore over her close-bound 
masses of fair hair. A great bunch of deep 
purple violets was pinned upon the muff. 

Lois slipped into the heavy coat, wound the 
fur scarf round her neck, drew on her gloves 
and picked up her muff, while Miss Oldham 
watched her in silence. Then, going over to the 
teacher, Lois held out her hand; her manner 
was quiet, but her deep-blue eyes were glowing. 

‘*Tt’s quite as you say, Miss Oldham,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You have taught me all I am capable 
of learning. We will give it up. I can’t feel 
myself torn to tatters by emotion over every- 
thing I sing—and evidently that’s what has to 
happen before anyone can get the quality you 
want. We’ll call this the last lesson, I think. 
Thank you for having so much patience with 
me so long. I’m sorry I’ve disappointed you. ’’ 

Miss Oldham looked at her—the teacher’s 
eyes were suddenly misty. This cold, polite 
farewell, after all the years of labor—and with | 
the certain knowledge that the splendid thing | 
she sought was there, in her pupil, if she had | 
only been able to bring it out! Quite unexpect- | 
edly, she found it hard to speak. It was at that 
moment that Anne Exeter entered the room. | 
Anne’s arriving anywhere was always a| 











| history was being made. Not that she was tall 
and impressive, like Lois Huntington. She was 
slim and slight, and she would not have reached 
much above Lois’s shoulder. But her face was 
so vivid—vivid in spite of its being rather pale, 
with the clear, healthy pallor that goes with 
very bright black eyes, shining, slightly curly 
black hair, and well-cut, expressive features— 





that it was sure to catch and hold the attention 
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of the most indifferent beholder. Add that 
Anne was dressed entirely in black, of a cut 
and style irreproachable and with an air all 
its own, and that she entered, although quietly 
enough, as if she were bringing an invigorat- 
ing atmosphere of her own, and it may be easy 
to understand why, for the time being, Lois 
Huntington did not depart immediately. 

Miss Oldham, perhaps welcoming the inter- 
ruption because it would postpone her parting 
with .Lois, turned to Anne Exeter with out- 
stretched hands. 

‘*My dear!’’ she said. ‘‘I am so glad you 
came just now! Here are two of my most prized 
pupils who have been coming to me for years, 
and who have never met. Anne, this is Miss 
Lois Huntington—you have heard me speak of 
her beautiful voice. Lois—surely you must 
know Anne Exeter. She began even earlier 
than you.’’ 

The two shook hands with the pleasant 
cordiality that well-bred girls show in such 
circumstances. 

‘*Do stay, Lois, for just a little,’’ Miss 
Oldham said, ‘‘while Anne sings for you! And 
—then—if you will sing for Anne?’’ 

Lois’s lips opened to refuse, but Anne made 
that impossible. 

‘‘Of course we will,’’ she said. ‘‘ And I’ll do 
it first, if I may, so we can get my deep-woods 
voice out of the way for her sea-and-sky one. 
Oh, I heard you once, Miss Huntington, when 
you didn’t know it, though I didn’t see you. 
I’m so glad to see you, now.’’ 

There was nothing for Lois to do except to 
remove her coat again and sit down. Anne 
divested herself of her outer garments in a 
twinkling and flew to the little platform, only 
pausing on the way to lay a sheet of open 
music before Miss Brace and to give that lady 
an affectionate little pat on the shoulder. 

‘*May I sing Wide Ocean, Miss Oldham?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘I can’t get away from it—I sang 
it in my dreams last night!’’ 

So Anne Exeter sang Wide Ocean for Lois 
Huntington—and it made a difference, for all 
| the rest of Lois’s life, that she heard that song, 
on that day, at that hour. And yet—after all— 
it was not the song; it was Anne herself. 

With her eyes fixed, as Lois so often had fixed 
hers, on the vivid face of the young man 


the deep, impassioned notes of the strange song, | 
with its hint of negro melody, as if she could | 
not keep them back. Lois had never heard 
Wide Ocean before. It is not a classic; it does 
not rank even among the best of modern work ; 
but there is in it so subtle an appeal, so 
powerful a motive, that it has taken its place 
as worth while to the singer who weuld try 
all fields for the best that is in them. Miss | 













































Oldham had given it to Anne Exeter because 
of its peculiar suitability to her rich contralto 
tones, and Anne had continued to sing it 
because it moved her strongly—and because of 
one at home who liked to hear her sing it. 

If Miss Oldham had wanted an exponent of 
the theory that she had so many times tried to 


Lois Huntington, or even for Miss Oldham, 
but for the pure love of singing and for what 
she could make of the song itself. And as she 
sang, the astonishing thing to Lois became the 
power that was in that round but slender throat 
and in those perfectly developed lungs to pro- 
duce a pure volume of sound that had in it a 
quality to thrill and hold the listener. Certain 
tones there were that made Lois fairly shiver 
with their rich sweetness—such tones as she 
herself could not dream of compassing. 

Yet Wide Ocean—what was it? Apparently 
just a little negro melody wrought into weird 
harmony by a skillful hand, containing no dif- 
ficult phrases, no tricks of voice gymnastics, 
depending for its effect wholly on the ability 
of the artist to translate its simple cadences 
into the music of the lonely and longing heart. 
As with the last deep notes Anne’s voice died 
away, Lois, in spite of her effort at self-control, 
felt her throat gontract with sudden feeling. 

There was a minute of silence when Anne 
came from the platform. She stooped over Miss 
Brace, with her back to the others, and Lois 
was sure that she was giving herself a chance 
to recover from the tension of the song. Lois 
noticed suddenly that the black that Anne wore 
was probably of mourning, although there were 
about it none of the conventional signs of 
mourning garb. 

When Anne turned about again her lips were 
smiling. Miss Oldham was still silent, although 
she smiled in response to Anne’s look. Even 
the teachér, used to the appeal of the song, had 
been deeply moved by her pupil’s singing of it. 

‘*Now you—please?’’ Anne asked. 

Evidently it did not occur to Anne that Lois 
might refuse. It was Miss Oldham’s custom 





occasionally to ask one pupil to sing for 


; went to the piano. 

Miss Oldham left it to her to make her own 
selection, and somewhat blindly Lois picked up 
the song that she had been singing when the 
break came. It was a difficult piece, but she 


| had as completely mastered its technique as it 


was possible to do—Miss Oldham had gladly 
admitted that. As Lois placed it upon the 
musi¢ rack, Anne exclaimed: 

‘‘Oh, do you do that? How wonder- 
ful! It’s way, way beyond me. I’m so 
glad to hear it!’’ 

Lois began. This time she did not 
look at the figure of the youth on the 
poster, or at Miss Oldham, or at the 
wall of the studio, but at Anne herself. 
She found it impossible not to look at 
Anne. Anne was not looking at her, 
but at some invisible point a little to 
one side of her, and her eyes, her whole 
face, were eloquent of interest. It was 
clear that she was listening with every 
sense alert, precisely as she had sung, 
and after a very little Lois became sin- 
gularly conscious that Anne was eager 
to have her do her best. Except from 
her teacher Lois had never received 
precisely that stimulus before. That a 
stranger should listen with intense sym- 
pathy was to Lois a new and incred- 
ible thing. 

The result was that she sang the song 
to Anne, and to Anne alone. She found 
herself longing to convey to Anne all 
that was in the song, as Anne had con- 
veyed to her the poignant message of 
Wide Ocean. Her tones came with ease, 
but with something more—with intent 
to make them speak a definite meaning. 

When the song was finished, Miss 
Brace looked up at her with a little 
exclamation of astonishment. Miss Old- 
ham was swiftly crossing the room. But 
it was Anne who was crying out, ‘‘Oh, 
oh! You happy, happy girl! And you 
happy, happy teacher! If only —if 
only—I can learn to teach!’’ 

Miss Oldham was grasping Lois’s 
hands in both hers. ‘‘My dear,’’ she 
was saying very low, ‘‘shall 
we take back the things we 
said? You have shown me 
something new, just now— 
something I have been work- 
ing for, so long.’’ 

Pride struggled for an in- 
stant in Lois’s heart to get 
| the better of the ‘‘something new’’ that, quite 

inexplicably, she herself felt; but it did not 
struggle long. It seemed as impossible now, 
with Anne Exeter there, to cut herself: off 
from future work with Miss Oldham, and 
to miss knowing more of Anne, as it had 
been ten minutes before to go on. She looked 


elucidate to Lois, —that you must put into your up, met her teacher’s affectionate look—and 
work more than your head, or wili, or cold? gave back the pressure of the hands that held 
consent,—she had it, by this chance, in Anne; | hers. Without further words the matter was 
for after the first few measures it was evident | settled. 

that Anne was not singing Wide Ocean for | 


When Lois left the studio, half an hour later, 
Anne was with her. Anne had come to consult 
Miss Oldham about suitable music for her 
pupils, and both of them had asked Lois’s opin- 
ion. The conference had been an interesting 
one. 

‘*Tt’s so difficult,’’ Anne had said, ‘‘to tind 
simple songs that aren’t just—cheap. One of 
my girls was determined to sing My Heart Is 
Thine. ’’ Her expression made the others laugh 
as she mentioned one of the popular songs of 
the day. ‘‘I had to draw a caricature on the 
cover before I could make her see what I meant 
by despising it; but afterwards, when she was 
trying over something else, she turned to me 
suddenly and said, ‘Oh, I see! It wasn’t only 
the words, it was the music you thought was 
cheap!’ Isn’t that a gain?’’ 

During the interview Lois had studied Anne 
with growing wonder. Anne looked so young 
—it seemed impossible that she could really be 
teaching other girls. And yet it was equally 
impossible to deny that she knew what she was 
doing, and that her interest in doing it was 
genuine. 

‘tT know you live out of town,’’ Anne said 
to Lois as they left the elevator, ‘‘while I live 
in it—in the very heart of it. My home is only 
a little way from here. Won’t you come over 
and have a cup of tea with me before you take 
your train ?’”’ 

Lois accepted readily, eager to know more of 
Anne. To her astonishment, Anne turned 
down, instead of uptown. Where, Lois asked 
herself, could a girl who looked like Anne live 
except up one of the great uptown avenues of 
wealth? For although Lois herself was dressed 
much more elaborately than Anne, she had 
quickly recognized the expensive simplicity of 
Anne’s. attire—and admired it, as she was 
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admiring everything about Anne. It was not 
until Lois found herself entering the one old 
downtown street that had kept amidst a great 
city’s growth its own peculiar exclusiveness 
that she had the answer to her question. 

She had a fresh surprise, however, as she 
followed Anne into the plain old stone house 
with its colonial doorway that stood opposite 
a great downtown park. The interior also was 
plain and sombre, almost to austerity, Lois 
saw as she entered and followed her hostess 
up the white-balustered staircase and into the 
drawing-room above. The room was formal 
with the formality of half a century ago, but a 





fire burning on a wide hearth gave it an air of | and hair, the same eager, vivid face, the same | He’s been serving with the American Ambu- 
hospitable welcome. Beyond that room lay an- | bright smile—and yet—not quite the same. For | lance Corps,’’ Anne said simply. 
other, not more than half its size, and straight | as Lois, following Anne, crossed the room to | 


to that Anne led her guest. 


‘*Lynn ?”’ she called. ‘‘May we come in? I’m | ing as she went that it was strange he should 
bringing a guest, and we want to have tea with | wait instead of coming forward,—she suddenly 


you. ””? 


tallest, finest-looking young men she had ever 
seen. He took a step forward and stood waiting, 
with his eyes fixed on the doorway. He looked 





a 


‘*And it’s great to be home,’’ added the 


| the young man who stood waiting, — Lois think- | young man. 


As he spoke he moved a step backward, and 
he did so, knocked an open book from the 


saw, what had not been apparent’ at the first broad arm of his vhair. ‘‘Awkward duffer!’’ 
‘*Delighted,’’ replied a pleasant, deep voice. | glance, that there was something the matter 
Lois saw rising from a big chair one of the | with his eyes. 


And when he put out his hand as Anne 


| for herself, although he grasped hers warmly 
like Anne, Lois thought, except that he was| the moment that her fingers touched his. 


an enlarged edition of her—the same dark eyes | 


‘*Lynn is just back from the French front. 





presented him, Lois saw that she must take it catching a glimpse of the open page, saw, not 
| print, but raised letters—the letters that are 


| 


he said and stooped to pick it up. 
But before he could do so Anne had it back 
upon the desk arm of the chair. And Lois, 


interpreted by the tips of sensitive fingers. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


BEATING THE TRINITY 


called the order to his head clerk, who 
immediately hurried into the next room 
and beckoned to Sidney where he sat cleaning 
a typewriter. The boy came out of his chair as 
if he had had a steel spring under him and in a 
flash was standing in front of the chief’s desk. 

‘* Didn’t you tell me you had a first-rate 
saddle mare?’’ the chief demanded. 

**Yes,: sir,”’ 

‘tT have to send an important package to 
Weaverville and have it delivered by messenger. 
Can your mare take you there?’’ 

“Fou, ar.”’ 

The chief leaned forward. ‘‘ But can she take 
you there in time to deliver this package before 
six o’clock to-night?’’ 

‘*She can,’’ Sidney answered unhesitatingly. 

‘Very well. Start as quick as you can. If 
you get the package there on time, there will be 
something extra for you and the mare that will 
please you mightily.’’ 

Sidney took the package, put it into his 
inside waistcoat pocket and secured it with two 
stout safety pins. Then, hurrying from the 
office, he ran up the street toward home. 

From Redding to Weaverville in a straight 
line is thirty miles, but by way of the mountain 
trails it is forty, and already it was after ten 
o’clock. He did not worry over the time, how- 
ever, for the chunky brown mare had speed, 
courage and staying qualities. Those powerful 
quarters had strength to lift him up the grades 
and to make good speed in doing it. 

While Sidney was throwing on the saddle 
and adjusting the bridle, Gypsy took playful 
nips at his arm and made little crooning sounds 
as she would have done to her colt. No more 
perfect understanding ever existed between 
rider and mount. Sidney’s father had given 
him the mare on his sixteenth birthday, two 
years before. 

As he rode past the house, his mother, who 
had hailed him from the piazza as he was 
running to the stable, came out on the steps 
and handed him a package. 

‘*Here are some sandwiches, Sidney. You 
may get hungry before you reach Weaverville. 
Be careful when you ford the Trinity.’’ 

‘*T’ll have to be. 1 have too much important 
stuff on me to be careless. It’s the check and 
papers to close the deal with Cooper & Hanson 
for the pinelands. The package has to be in 
Weaverville by six or the deal is off, and Doane 
& Co. will get the land. So I have to get there. ’’ 

Gypsy went out of the driveway at a smooth, 
easy lope that ate up the ground like a wolf’s 
trot. She had done barely enough of late to 
keep her in good trim, and now Sidney had to 
hold her in. Mile after mile she reeled off at 
the same gait, never changing her stride or the 
time of her hoof beats until the ascending grade 
began to get steep. Then she changed to a fast 
walk that carried her along rapidly. 

Taking advantage of every cut-off, even if it 
were no more than a game trail, they kept up 
the rapid pace until they passed over the creek 
at Stella, swung west through a pass and then 
northwest to hit the Trinity southwest of 
Lewiston. Sidney was taking the most direct 
road ; rough going for those not bred to it, but 
he had lived all his life in the mountains, and 
so had the mare. 

At last they sighted the tumbling, foamy 
water of the Trinity, and Sidney drew in his 
breath sharply. By the marks on the rocks and 
trees he knew that the water had risen far 
above its normal level; it was lapping against 
a tree that in ordinary times stood far above 
the current. He drew rein at the brink. 

‘*Looks tough, Gyp. Think you can make it? 
By the way you work your ears and paw you’re 
a little leery of it yourself. Can’t help it, Gyp. 
In you go, and for the love of alfalfa don’t get 
your legs crossed. Steady, girl, steady!’’ 

Little waves leaped and danced along the 
channel, and Sidney could hear the sound of 
grinding down below. The bottom of the 
channel was movirfg downstream, as it often 
did in high water, and it was complaining 
as it went. The mare blew strongly, 
with a fluttering of her nostrils, and 
her sides heaved with excitement. She 
looked up the river and down, but she 
did not hesitate. 

Deeper and deeper she strode into 
the flood, and it banked against her 
shoulder. As she went in farther she 
leaned more and more against the swift 


‘Gate Sidney Baxter in!’’ The chief 
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current, and Sidney put his whole 
weight on the upriver stirrup. Always 
the undertone of grinding sounded 
in his ears, more and more plainly. 
Gypsy felt her way with careful feet, 
reaching out to feel the bottom before 
she set her hoof down. 

But the rolling boulders tricked her. She felt 

for a step; a boulder rolled under her leg; 
she tried to lift her hoof clear of it, stumbled, 
and half reared to regain her balance. At that 
instant the current caught her under the shoul- 
der, and she rolled over. It seemed an age to 
Sidney before she rolled clear of him, but it 
was only a few seconds. The current caught 
him and flung him to one side so violently that 
he lost his hold on Gypsy’s rein. His body 
struck moving stones; his head was drawn to 
the bottom, and his legs were thrust up toward 
the surface. Then the water whirled him end 
over end, rolled him like a log, drew him in 
toward the shore, only to spew him out into 
the centre again. At last, just as the current 
momentarily thrust his face above the surface, 
his arms caught a drooping willow branch. 
_ He was out of the flood at last. But his feeling 
of thankfulness quickly vanished, for when he 
looked round he saw that he was marooned 
on a tiny island, less than fifty feet long and 
not more than a foot above the water. Small 
willows grew thickly over its entire surface. 

He saw Gypsy drag herself out of the river 
several hundred yards farther downstream on 
the side toward Weaverville and walk back 
opposite him. That bank was only fifty feet 
away, but the water between them was shoul- 
der-deep and running like a mill race. No 
man could pass that current by swimming. 

Gypsy began to eat grass and leaves, but now 
and then she lifted her head and sent a call 
ringing across the narrow stream to the master 
she loved. As for him, he was sitting on a 
rock, getting his breath back after his long 
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submersion and trying to devise some 
way of crossing the rest of the river. 


off to the distant head of the cafion; 
up there the clouds were still whirl- 
ing and dropping their load of water. 

‘*So that’s the matter,’’ he said to 


will go higher before it gets lower ; pretty quick 
I’ll be in a still worse fix. ’’ 

For some time Sidney sat and studied his 
situation. When he rose at last he noticed that 
the top of a sharp rock that when he got out of 
the flood was an inch or two above the water 
was now submerged. He put a small rock into 
the water so that one end of it was an inch 
above the surface and watched the water creep 
up and cover it. A rapid mental calculation 


dry log about fifteen feet long that rode past like 
a racing horse and’ gave Sidney a vivid idea of 
what would happen to him if he tried to swim. 

The only sounds he heard were the rush of 


| water and the melancholy soughing of the 
From his perch he had a good view | 


wind. A feeling of dread swept over him, but he 
gritted his teeth and tried to calm his thoughts. 
When the water had risen until it lapped 


| against his ankles as he stood on the highest 





| rock, he believed that his time was coming, and 
himself. ‘‘A cloudburst up above. The water | 


he prayed fervently for help. 
Ten minutes later he saw, coming down the 
channel, what he firmly believed was the 


; answer to his prayer—a long, slim cottonwood 


tree, uprooted above by the storm, floating with 
its roots downstream and its bushy head 
inclining to the bank where the mare still 
grazed. With a shout of thankfulness, Sidney 
rushed into the water above the island until the 
current pulled at his hips. As the tree swept 
down upon him, he seized its roots and lifted 


brought him to the conclusion that at the rate | with all his strength to get them past the centre 
at which the flood was rising it would overflow | of the island, where he could anchor them 
the island in less than two hours. He pulled | against the branches of the largest willow, now 


out his watch and looked at the place where the 
hands had stopped when the case filled with 
water. According to that he had taken his 
plunge at just seventeen minutes past three. 
He walked the length of the rocky island 
and back again to keep his muscles limber. 


Gradually the water crept higher. Round the | 


trunks of the willows it rose, foam-flecked and 
muddy ; and all the while the black rain clouds 
hovered over the head of the cafion. Upstream 
a torrent was pouring into the Trinity. Sidney 
walked impotently up and down, racking his 
brains for a means of escape. He resisted the 
thought that there was no way out, but in spite 
of himself he became more and more convinced 
that he was doomed to be swept down into the 
rapids that were roaring below. 

When the water had left only one rock above 
its surface, he perched on that and looked up 
the river to see what might be drifting down. 
There was some brush that swept along, caught 
the bank, and then let go again; there was one 




















































































nearly submerged. Towing and lifting, slip- 
ping and struggling, he worked it across until 
it lodged against the green branches. Immedi- 
ately the current caught the top of the cotton- 
wood and swept it round still farther until the 
busby top snapped and crackled along the brush 
and the rocks on the farther shore. Finally, 
with a bump, it lodged against an alder, and 
the bridge was complete. 

It was a treacherous-looking path of escape. 
Even without the weight of his body upon it, 
the tree sagged under the water in the middle of 
the channel, and Sidney wondered whether it 
would sink so deep when he crawled out upon 
it that the water would pull him loose; but he 
wasted no time. Wading out into the stream 
until the current threatened to sweep him from 
his feet, he clasped the tree and began to work 
his way forward. 

He had to wind his legs as well as his arms 
round the trunk to keep from being swept off, 
and at times the sagging of his improvised 
bridge let his face go under the water; but he 
continued to struggle along. The little limbs 
bothered him, and the current began to push 
the cottonwood downstream ; Sidney could see 
its bushy top scraping against the alders on the 
shore. It moved so rapidly that he began to 
despair of reaching land. Time and again hé 
raised himself up at full arm’s length to get 
his face above the water, although the danger 
of his losing his grip in that position was great. 
When he was well past the middle he found 
that his head remained above the water; he no 
longer had to fight for air. It was such a relief 
that he stopped and hung there for a moment 
in order to draw several deep breaths. Then 
he crept onward until his shoulder hit a rock ; 
letting his feet down, he found that he could 
stand upright in water only hip-deep. 

Gypsy hailed him with a loud whinny and 
an inquisitive nose, but Sidney got his leg over 
the saddle as quickly as he could. He did not 
know how late it was, and he felt that he must 
hurry to get the packet delivered. He had only 
five miles to ride, and Gypsy, uninjured by her 
struggle in the water, made quick work of that. 
The man at the desk in Cooper & Hanson’s 
office stared when he saw a boy of eighteen rush 
in, pull off his coat and waistcoat and begin to 
take out safety pins from the waistcoat lining. 
Sidney laid a soggy packet on the desk. 
‘*What on earth is that?’’ the man asked. 
‘*The check and other papers to close the 
deal for those pinelands for my boss, George 
P. Caswell of Redding. ’’ 

‘*But how did it get so wet?’’ 

When he heard how the packet had crossed 
the Trinity, the man got up out of his chair 
and slapped Sidney on the back. 

‘*You forded that river after a cloudburst!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘I wouldn’t do it for the best ranch 
in California. ’’ 

‘*Mr. Caswell said the packet had to be deliv- 
ered here before six, and there was no time to 
go round by way of a bridge. Am I in time?’’ 

**You are,’’ declared the man heartily, 
‘‘with twenty-two minutes to spare. I’m 
going to have a good time getting the 
papers pulled apart without tearing them. 
1 think we’ll send Caswell word that he 
can give us duplicates any time in the 
next week, and the deal will hold. Now, 
you run up to my house and get into 
one of my suits while your clothes dry.’’ 
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|those who live in premises worth less than 
| twenty-five dollars a year are debarred. Dual 
| voting, but not plural voting, .is still permitted 
| when an elector has the necessary qualifications 


|in two separate constituencies. The changes 





PEACE ON EARTH 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE politician is the only man who goes 
round bragging that he is poor. 


The Men that move the World are they that try 
To learn the true “Because” of every “Why?” 

ANY a hero will soon return from 

France, but we know one hero who has 
never left our shores; he was on a prescribed 
diet and never told even his intimate friends 
about it. 

HEN a neutral diplomat tried to console 

certain highly placed Germans by saying 
that they could depend upon Mr. Wilson’s 
seeing that Germany got justice, one of them 
replied, ‘‘ That is exactly what we fear ’’— 
which, for a lightning-like illumination of a 
dark moral abyss, is hard to beat. 

NE economic thinker—or half thinker— 

suggests that workingmen be paid in 
proportion to the si%e of their families. The 
landlord of the apartment house who refuses 
to rent rooms to anyone with childrén is no 
more effective in discouraging families than 
such a law would be. The man with no chil- 
dren or with very few would get the first 
chance at every job. 


ec paee so many people have the grippe 
and recover from it, there is a tendency to 
regard it lightly. Figures tell another story. 
According to information that the government 
has gathered, the recent epidemic in this coun- 
try caused eighty thousand deaths in forty-six 
cities. That is more than all the deaths from 
every cause in the American Expeditionary 
Force, from the time it landed in France until 
hostilities ceased. 
N old French peasant woman explained 
excitedly to an American officer that if 
her barnyard gate were left open the chickens 
would run out into.the road. An order was 
posted to keep the gate closed, and of the thirty 
men who were quartered there not one ever 
left it open. Trivial though the incident is, we 
should be proud of it. Because we are grateful 
for the enthusiastic welcome that the French 





are so numerous that the politicians are most 
| uncertain what will be the temper of the voters. 


oO 


THE RHINELAND 


CCORDING to the terms of the armistice, 
A the Allied troops are to take posses- 
sion of the Rhineland and to hold the 
prineipal fortresses—Cologne, Mayence, Co- 
blenz and Strassburg—until peace is signed 
and Germany has complied with all the re- 
quirements laid upon it by the peace confer- 
ence. Thousands of our own soldiers are now 
on duty in that pleasant country, the most 
famous, the most beautiful and in late years 
the most prosperous in all Germany. 

The civilization of the west bank of the Rhine 
rests on a broader and more secure foundation 
than the civilization of the rest of the former 
| empire. For hundreds of years the Rhine was 
| the frontier’ between civilization and barbar- 
‘ism. The left bank was part of the Roman 
Empire; the cities, the farms and the industries 
of civilization flourished there, whereas across 
/ the river were the unbroken forests inhabited 
by the roving Teutonic barbarians. It is no 
accident that all of the historic cities of the 
Rhine — Cologne, Bonn, Coblenz, Mayence, 
Worms, Speyer, Strassburg—stand on the 
western bank. 

The difference between the two banks is no 
longer so striking as it once was. The old 
| Roman culture was swept away fifteen hundred 
"years ago, and centuries of a common racial 
| tradition have made the Rhineland as charac- 

teristically German as Thuringia or Bavaria; 
| but although it has long been an organic part 
|of the Prussian kingdom, the people have 
| artistic tastes and intellectual gifts that are 
almost unknown in other parts of Prussia. 
The Rhine, although the Germans have 
| always claimed and long held both banks of 
| the river, is the true military frontier of Ger- 
}many; that is why the victorious Allies in 
| their terms insisted on holding it. Except in 
| the north, near the Dutch border, the Rhine 
is a very difficult barrier to force, for through 
a great part of its picturesque course it flows 
| between steep bluffs, which in some places 
become actual mountains. Such shores com- 
| paratively small forces can easily defend. The 
| fortresses that the Allies are to hold stand at 
| the best crossings and control virtually all of 
| the roads on either side of the river that are 
| practicable for military use. So long as the 
| Allies hold them, they ~can easily prevent a 
| German army from crossing to the west bank 
‘and can as easily bring across their own troops 
for an invasion of Germany. American and 
| British and French soldiers are holding them, 
because that is the best possible guaranty 
against any attempt on the part of this or any 
subsequent German government to renew the 


war. 
o¢ 


_ THE NEW MENACE 


RUSSIANISM is ended for all. time, but 
the evil that it sowed in a final desperate 

| effort to save itself threatens to yield a 
poisonous crop in the countries that conquered 














have given our men, it is doubly a pleasure to | Prussianism. In Russia Bolshevism did the 
find that the men are showing their apprecia- | perfect work that its German promoters 
tion of it by their own thoughtfulness and | assigned to it. And with the example of Russia 
square dealing. and its plight before the world it may seem 
| incredible that any people in any land should 

VERY eloquent Frenchman, Ambassador | he hospitable to doctrines that have spread 
Jusserand, has paid this handsome tribute | nothing but misery, starvation and death wher- 


to the American — Fra nee: “A valiant | over they have been entertained—that have 
army, the praise of which is on every lip; a| 


youthful, good-humored, cheery army, whose | been, indeed, as destructive asa Teutonic army 
every soldier is welcome in castle or hut, and | f invasion. 

is offered just as heartily the best cake or the| Yet not only in France and in England but 
last crust; an immense army that grows cease- | even in this country the Bolshevik idea has 
lessly—month after month you sent over double | taken root; and it must be combated with the 
the number of men Napoleon had at Waterloo. | same determination to destroy it that has ani- 





Many French names written on your map recall 
our presence here at the time of your fight for 
independence, chief among them that of Lafay- 


ette. Many American names will in aftertime | 


recall the splendid part you are taking in the 
deliverance of France and of the world.’’ 


HE electorate that is to choose the new 

British Parliament on Saturday next is in 
many respects very different from that which 
chose the last Parliament in 1910. The fran- 
chise has been so extended by recent legisla- 
tion that at least two million more men have 
the right to vote; and although the ordinary 
civilian may not vote until he is twenty-one, 
all who have actually served in the war may 
vote if they have passed their nineteenth 
birthday. Moreover, women have received a 
qualified suffrage. Almost every woman who 
is more than thirty years of age can vote; only 


mated the American people in their fight 
against Prussianism. 

At amass meeting of Socialists in Chicago, 
attended by about ten thousand American citi- 
| zens, most of whom bore either German or 
| Russian names, the speakers declared their 

sympathy with the Russian Bolsheviki, criti- 
| cized the Allied and American troops in Siberia 
| for disarming the Siberian Soviets, and pro- 
| claimed the red flag of the International, the 
flag to which—rather than to the American 
| flag—all good Socialists owed allegiance. There 
was no allusion made to the work done by 
| American soldiers in the war ; collecting funds 
for united war work in the interest of the sol- 
diers was denounced and contributions instead 
to Socialist propaganda were urged. All Social- 
ists who had helped the government to win the 





war were characterized as Socialists who had 
‘*sold out.’’ The great Coliseum in which the 
meeting was held resounded with applause 
when Victor Berger, a Congressman elect 
from Milwaukee of German antecedents who is 
under indictment for seditious utterances, was 
introduced as a good Socialist, ‘‘because he 
can show his indictments. ’’ He was applauded 
even more vigorously when he declared that 
‘‘all Socialists are pro- Bolshevik to-day. ’’ 

It is the purpose of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, the Bolshevik Socialists and 
those Americans who have been pro-German 
in the past to deliver this country over to 
anarchy. They will not succeed, but they will 
make trouble. And we may expect that in their 
efforts they will receive underground aid and 
encouragement from Germany. The new Ger- 
man government is Socialist, but it is deter- 
mined not to let Bolshevism take possession of 
Germany. It will seek to keep order within its 
own borders and eventually to restore Germany 
to a position of dominance by exciting disor- 


| ganization among other peoples. The German 


has been educated to a policy of intrigue and 
mischief-making and to a belief in his own 
intellectual superiority. It is improbable that 
his whole mental and moral outlook has been 
changed by defeat. He will ask and expect the 
world to feed him, and while he is being fed 
he will have his emissaries at work trying to 
Bolshevize the world for his own future benefit. 
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THE SCREEN OF MOCKERY 


HERE are people who give all they have 
| to give naturally and easily. We do not 
speak of their money, but of their souls. 
They tell their deepest interests, reveal their 
inmost thoughts and feelings, not only to those 
they love but even to comparative strangers. 
They live outwardly, as it were, and seem to 
get the full sense of their own lives, of their 
intimate contact with the world, only when 
they are touched and inspired by sharing that 
contact with others. Again, there are people 
who think and feel quite as deeply, perhaps 
more deeply, yet who cannot tell to anyone 
anything of what they think and feel. Even 
with those dearest to them their tongues are 
tied and their lips sealed. They listen, they 
long and strive to utter the secrets of their 
hearts, but they cannot do it. Some elusive, 
some mysterious, some insurmountable barrier 
holds them back. 

For people of that temperament silence is, of 
course, the easiest refuge. They would prefer to 
keep their ears open and their mouths shut, to 
let the rest of the world talk and to make their 
own inward comments and reflections. But 
silence sometimes reveals more than speech, 
and, moreover, silence is at best cold, ungra- 
cious and repulsive. Such persons, therefore, 
often resort to mockery and laughter as a mere 
screen for the deeper feelings that they wish 
to hide. They will jest with you all day, chase 
the oddest trifles of fancy, play idly with 
motes in sunshine, and all the time strange 
currents of which you have no inkling what- 
ever will be flowing through their souls. 

It is one of the cunningest pursuits of watch- 
ful analysis to distinguish this mere mask of 
laughter from the laughter that is sincere. 
There are, as we all know, persons who laugh 
their whole lives away for the pure delight of 
it, whose souls are in their smiles with noth- 
ing whatever beneath. And there are those 
others who jest as much or more, but with 
whom all the jesting hardly suffices to cover 
anxious thought and sometimes immense desire 
and passion and despair. 

Even if you find it difficult to distinguish, do 
not forget that there is a distinction. Do not 
always fatally confuse a laughing lip with a 
laughing spirit; but consider and search care- 
fully before you conclude that there is not 
something that asks of you more real sympathy 
than an answering jest. 


a) 
ADVANCING DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN 


NE of the interesting by-products of the 
QO war, which, deliberately kindled by 
autocracy, has everywhere consumed 
autocracy, is the constitutional revolution that 
has been unobtrusively accomplished in Japan. 
The present constitution of the empire dates 
from 1889, when, in accordance with his prom- 
ises of twenty years before, the Mikado estab- 
lished parliamentary institutions and cabinet 
government. The form that the constitution 
took was determined after a long and careful 
study of the governmental systems of the 
Western nations; it is perhaps not astonishing 
that it followed the German model more closely 
than any other, for, after long centuries of 
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autocratic government, Japan was not likely 
without further preparation to feel at home 
in the democratic institutions of Britain or 
France. 

Accordingly, from that time to this the min- 
istries that have governed Japan have been 
responsible to the Emperor alone. Public opin- 
ion, even when expressed in the votes of the 
Parliament, has had no effect on the ministers’ 
tenure of office. But there has been a steady 
movement in the direction of parliamentary 
responsibility and party government. The late 
Marquis Ifo encouraged that growth; and the 
Seiyukai party, which he helped to found and 
of which Marquis Saionji has long been the 
leader, sought to make the ministers respon- 
sible to the representatives of the people instead 
of to the Emperor. 

Without any great fuss—even without any 
change in the letter of the constitution—that 
stage in the political development of Japan has 
now been reached. Under the stress of war and 
the continually rising pressure of democratic 
opinion throughout the nation, the change 
was made. The Terauchi ministry, the last of 
the coalition governments formed by agreement 
among the representatives of the old feudal 
clans, has passed away. The cabinet headed by 
Mr. Hara is made up of men from the Seiyukai 
party only, and it takes office as a government 
frankly dependent on the support of the major- 
ity in Parliament. 

Of course some future wave of reaction may 
bring back for a time the old clannish govern- 
ment represented by a ministry that will insist 
on its responsibility to the Emperor alone. But 
the Emperor himself is believed to be in hearty 
sympathy with the growth of the democratic 
principle in his government; and even if that 
were not the case, the Japanese nation, like 
many another, is becoming so conscious of its 
own latent power that it would not have sub- 
mitted much longer to the purely aristocratic 
government that the leaders of.the clans have 
given it since the autocracy of the shoguns 
was overthrown half a century ago, 


o 9 


SHALL WE FEED GERMANY ? 


N no other point in after-war policy 
QO are we likely to find wider divergence 
of. opinion among the people of the 
victorious nations than on the question of feed- 
ing the enemy. There is no moderate opinion. 
Either it is held that Christian principle and 
humane impulse impose on those who have 
food the duty of sharing it with all who are 
in need of it, whether in Germany or else- 
where, or else it is held that it would be an 
act of flabby sentimentality to deny ourselves, 
still more to limit the amount of food to be 
sent to our allies, in order to relieve want in 
Germany. ; 

Argument is not likely to change the opinion 
of those who feel strongly on either side of the 
question. We shall merely set forth something 
of what is said on each side. 

Beginning with the fact that there is a 
shortage of food the world over, how should 
the available supply be distributed? Not even 
those who urge that some of it be sent to Ger- 
many would insist that it be sent there by 
preference, or that more be sent than would 
suffice to relieve urgent distress. But if there 
is real suffering among the Germans, ought not 
a share to be assigned to them? It is true that 
they have been our enemies, but we cannot be 
enemies forever, and if for no better reason it 
would not be good policy to maintain indefi- 
nitely an attitude that would inspire them 
with a national thirst for revenge, to be cher- 
ished until the opportunity came to gratify it. 
Furthermore, we must remember that hunger 
breeds anarchy. If by withholding food from 
Germany we give Bolshevism a chance to 
seize the reins of power there, we not only in 
part neutralize the good our military victory 
has accomplished but we bring upon ourselves 
the evil consequences of disorder in Europe. 
And behind all else is the Christian spirit em- 
bodied in the injunction, ‘“‘If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him.’’ 

On the other hand, there are many who doubt 
that Germany is in any particular danger of 
starvation. They believe that the people still 
have as much food as they have been having 
for months past. That is the first point to be 
decided. If there is no pressing need, we are, 
of course, under no obligation. Our allies must 
come first, even if our enemies are in want; for 
we do not and cannot forget that if there is a 
shortage of food in the world it is because the 
German U-boats sank hundreds of thousands 
of tons of grain and meat in a campaign ex- 
pressly designed to starve the people of England 
and France, and that the plan was applauded 
by those who now ask us for bread. Are those 
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who have waged a war without pity entitled to 
pity the moment their barbarities fail? 

After all, the question will be decided by 
those who have special knowledge of the situ- 
ation in Germany. In deciding it the demands 
both of humanity and of wise statesmanship 
will be considered. 


“eS 


THE WAR IS NOT OVER 


T is true that the most terrible part of the 
] war—the fighting and the killing and the 
maiming—is at an end, probably for good, 
although we cannot be perfectly sure even of 
that. After all, we are living under an armis- 
tice; that is, fighting has stopped but peace 
has not come. Our armies are in the enemy’s 
country, and they will stay there until the 
treaty of peace is signed, perhaps six months 
_from now, perhaps longer. Until that treaty is 
finally signed, sealed and delivered, there will 
always be at least a chance that hostilities 
will begin again. 

And even after peace is actually assured, 
there will be a considerable period during 
which the conditions of life will be far from 
normal. So great has been the exhaustion of 
the world’s stocks both of food and of other 
necessaries that there must be shortages, re- 
strictions, inconveniences for a long time to 
come. And the cost of the war has been so 
tremendous to all the nations concerned in it 
that the financial situation will not for a gen- 
eration be what it was before the war. The 
capital of the world has been heavily mort- 
gaged to pay the war bill. We must look for- 
ward to high taxes and a high cost of living 
for a long time to come. 

It is necessary to say this because a great 
many people who have not thought deeply 
about the matter are going to be disappointed 
at finding the return to pre-war conditions so 
slow. Almost every form of business still feels 
and for some time will continue to feel the 
cramping and confining effects of the war. The 
Companion feels it in having to get along with 
less paper than it would like to use, and in 
having consequently to deny to its readers the 
privilege of deferring the payment of their 
subscription without losing the paper in the 
meanwhile. Everyone knows of some way in 
which the unfortunate influence of the war 
still confuses or complicates his own affairs, 
and he finds it all the harder, perhaps, because 
to support his morale he no longer has the 
consciousness of the momentous importance 
of each day’s sacrifice. We need patience now 
and cheerfulness with which to meet the situ- 
ation, but our thankfulness at the great deliv- 
erance ought to be so great that patience and 
cheerfulness will follow as naturally as the 
fruit follows the flower. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.— The Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections has voted to 
dismiss the charges of disloyalty made against 
Senator La Follette. ——The first session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress ended on November 21. 
e 
ESIGNATIONS.—On November 22 Mr. 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury and Director General of Railroads, 
and Mr. John D. Ryan, -assistant secretary of 
war in charge of aircraft production, resigned 
their offices. e 


OVERNMENT CONTROL OF CA- 
BLES.—The United States government 
took over the operation of the transatlantic 
cables on December 1, against the protest of the 
cable companies. The Postmaster-General an- 
nounced that Mr. T. N. Vail would act as his 
personal adviser in carrying out the consolida- 
tion of the telegraph and cable systems. 
Ss 
UGO-SLAVIA.—On November 26 Crown 
Prince Alexander of Serbia was appointed 
regent of the Jugo-Slav state, including Serbia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia and 
Dalmatia. A constituent assembly is to be 
summoned speedily. ° 


OVERNMENT SHIPS. — The United 

States government has refused to sanction 

the sale of the eighty-three ships of the Inter- 

national Mercantile Marine Company to a 

British corporation and will purchase the fleet 
itself. ° 


HE ARMISTICE. —The American Third 
Army under Gen. Dickman passed through 

the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg from Novem- 
ber 20 to November 25. The troops were every- 
where cordially received. On November 21 the 
. Grand Duchess Marie, with Gen. Pershing at 


| of Strassburg on November 24 the liberation 
of Alsace was complete. ——Gen. de Castelnau, 
victor of the battle of Nancy, and long Chief 
of the French General Staff, has been created a 
marshal of France.——French troops entered 


ber 20.—The process of demobilization has 
already begun. Troops are being sent home 
from the army camps in this country as rapidly 
as possible, and on November 22 and 23 the 
first units of the expeditionary forces to return 


in all. ° 
OUTH AMERICA WAR CLOUD.—The 
relations between Chile and Peru are 
greatly strained. Peru demands the return of 
the provinces of Tacna and Arica, which Chile 
took after the war of 1879, and which, the 
Peruvians say, have always desired repatria- 
tion. Chilean mobs attacked the residences of 
Peruvians in Iquique, and the Peruvian gov- 
ernment in consequence withdrew all its con- 
sular representatives in Chile. 
; so] 
URRENDER OF THE GERMAN 
FLEET.—On November 21 the German 
high seas fleet was surrendered to the Allied 
grand fleet in the North Sea off the coast of 
Scotland. Vice Adm. Beatty was in command 
of the Allied fleet. Rear Adm. Hugh Rodman 
was in command of the American ships pres- 
ent. Fourteen ships of the line, seven light 
cruisers and fifty destroyers—a line of ships 
nearly twenty miles long—were surrendered by 
Adm. Meurer. The German ships were eventu- 
ally taken to the Scapa Flow in the Orkney 
Islands, where they will be kept interned. A 
British squadron sailed for Kiel on November 
25 to disarm and intern the German ships 
permitted to remain there and at Wilhelms- 
haven. ——On November 22 twenty more sub- 
marines were surrendered to Adm. Tyrwhitt, 
two days later twenty-eight more, and three 
days after that enough more to bring the total 
to 114. ° 


USSIA.—On November 18 the Council 

of Ministers directing the so-called All- 
Russian government at Omsk, Siberia, desig- 
nated Adm. Kolchak commander of the army 
and the fleet, and gave him dictatorial powers. 
The course of events that led to this decision is 
not clear, but it is probably owing to the belief 
that Adm. Kolchak has the personal force to 
| deal with the difficult situation, although there 
are rumors that it points to a revival of the 
monarchical party. ——On November 22 anoth- 
er All-Russian government was established at 
Ekaterinodar, the chief town of the province 
of Kuban, in the country of the Don Cossacks. 
Mr. Sazonoff, who was the foreign minister of 
old Russia during the early months of the 
war, is conspicuous in this government. It is 
believed to have the support of Gen. Denikine, 
who recently overturned the Bolshevik régime 
at Kiev. ° 


LAND.—The government of Poland, of 

which Gen. Pilsudski is the actual head, 
is made up of Social Democrats and members 
of the Peasants’ League. The city of Posen in 
Polish Prussia was reported to be in the hands 
of Poles,. and on November 25 word came that 
the Poles had driven the Ukrainians out of 
Lemberg. 3 


HE HOHENZOLLERNS.— The Allied 
governments were considering demanding 
the extradition of the Kaiser from Holland. 
The ‘‘Spartacus’’ Socialists of Berlin, led by 
Herr Liebknecht, want him surrendered to the 
Socialist republic and tried for plunging Ger- 
many into an unjustifiable war. It is signifi- 
cant that there is no proof of the Kaiser’s 
actual abdication. No instrument of the sort 
bearing his signature is known to exist, and 
there were rumors of secret movements within 
the army looking to a counter - revolution 
and the restoration of the monarchy.——The 
Crown Prince is interned on the island of 
Wieringen in the North Sea. 
eS 
ERMANY.—The week showed a gradual 
but steady shifting of the actual authority 
in Berlin away from the moderate Socialists. 
There were no outbreaks and few instances of 
disorder, but when it was announced on No- 
| vember 25 that the Ebert government had come 
to an agreement with the German soldiers’ and 
| workers’ councils for the direction of affairs it 
| was added that the government would probably 
abandon its plans for a constituent assembly 
| representing the entire German people and 
| would agree to a convention composed of rep- 
| resentatives of the soldiers’ and workmen’s 
| councils. That means a soviet government 
|similar in principle to that now existing in 
Moscow. ——On November 22 Herr Scheide- 
| mann resigned the office of minister of finance ; 
| he was succeeded by Herr Landsberg. —The 
|open opposition of the Berlin Socialists to a 
| democratic republic, and their growing dispo- 
| sition to insist on a proletarian dictatorship, 
|eaused much uneasiness in other parts of 
| Germany, and made the disintegration of the 
| empire more and more probable. Separatist 








Budapest, the capital of Hungary, on Novem- | 





sailed from Liverpool—about seven thousand |" 
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EINZ Fig Pudding isa new dessert that 
will always be remembered with de- 
light once it has been tasted. The fig itself is 
a delicious fruit, especially well adapted to 
the making of confections that are rich, yet 
light and wholesome, and ‘“‘pudding’’ is a 
synonym for all that is toothsome in desserts. 
The name “Heinz’’ insures right prepa- 
ration and is your full guaranty that all the 
qualities suggested by the word “‘pudding”’ 
have been realized to the utmost in this 
supreme delicacy. 
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Mince Meat and Plum Pudding 







Some people have Heinz Plum 
Pudding only at holiday time, but 
# it should be served oftener, it is 
4 so wholesome and so delicious. 


Mince pie is, as it should be, the 
foremost American dessert when 
it is made with Heinz delicious 
Mince Meat. Sold only in glass 
and tins—never in bulk. ; . 
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her side, reviewed the American army as it | movements were reported from Bavaria, from | 
marched past her palace. With the occupation | the Rhineland, and from Hamburg. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BELLS 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 
3% 


Gis 


BELLS of Christmastide, begin! 
The swords are sheathed, the guns 
are still; 
Ring, when the midnight hour is in, 
The angels’ song above the hill. 
Ring for the captives’ glad release, 
The gates swung wide forevermore ; 
Ring for the shining word of peace 
Flashed in the dark from shore to shore. 
Ring for the hearths that shall be whole, 
Ring for the tears that shall be dried, 
Ring for each happy, trembling soul, 
O bells of Christmastide! 


Ring for a great new freedom’s birth— 
The proud are low, the swift are stayed, 
The little peoples of the earth 
Lift up their faces unafraid. 
Ring loudly forth afar and wide, 
For strong feet marching home again; 
Ring proudly for the brave who died 
That liberty might live with men. 
Ring for the Star that led us on, 
Unchanging, all the doubtful way; 
O bells, ring in a strange, bright dawn 
This wondrous Christmas Day! 
a] 
A PRISONER’S PHILOSOPHY 
HE “man in the iron mask” is one 
% of the unsolved puzzles of French 
i< history, but, with the license of the 
S romancer, Dumas represents him 
\ as the twin brother of Louis XIV, 
iN \ imprisoned in the Bastille for state 
reasons, and describes a dramatic 
interview between this unfortunate 
young prince and the intriguing Bishop of Vannes. 
The latter is plotting the prisoner’s release, but 
the prisoner betrays only a languid interest. 

‘What do you call iiberty?” he inquires in an 
indifferent tone. 

“I call liberty the flowers, the air, light, the 
stars, the happiness of going whither'soever the 
nervous limbs of twenty years of age may wish to 
carry you,” the visitor replied with animation. 

By way of answer the prince points to two choice 
roses in a Japanese vase on his little table. These 
were plucked in the governor’s garden, he ex- 
plains, and the rose is the loveliest and most fra- 
grant of flowers. If liberty means flowers, he has 
little call to go abroad in quest of it. As for air, 
there is none purer than comes in at his one small 
window, and there is enough, and to spare, for all 
his needs. The sun is his daily visitor, too. It hids 
him good morning two hours before midday, and 
lingers until two or three by the clock, and in that 
respect he is favored above those who toil under- 
ground in mines and quarries and never see the 
sun at all. And stars! One bright one shines nightly 
opposite his window, and, since all stars are much 
alike, one is as good as a thousand. And as for 
walking about, there is the governor’s garden for 
fair weather and indoors for foul, and could he 
walk longer if the whole earth were before him? . 

Probably few of us would be as easily content 
with prison conditions as Dumas’s young prince 
professed to be, but there is a vein of sound phi- 
losophy at the bottom of his reasoning, for all that. 
There is a wholesome, well-grounded discontent 
that is the prime incentive of all worthy enter- 
prise, and there is another and vagrant type of 
discontent that poisons the springs of happiness 
and consumes as with a fever all the calm joys of 
life. To determine the exact point where the one 
ends and the other begins is a delicate and com- 
plicated problem of practical living. 

Jesus contributed a sane axiom to the solution 
of this problem when He said, ““A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.”’ Only a very modest part of what 
we proudly call our own is ever really used. The 
rule of utility that the prisoner applied to the pure 
air that entered his window and to the two fra- 
grant roses on his table excludes a hundred things 
that we needlessly long for and strive after. The 
merest fraction of the millionaire’s wealth is all 
that touches his life helpfully, and the man of 
learning is not much the wiser for nine tenths 
of the books in his overcrowded shelves. 

Discontent with what we are is a spur to achieve- 
ment —and the deeper our discontent the better. 
The admonition of Jesus, “Be ye therefore per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect,” leaves no room for an‘ easy-going, self- 
satisfied moment this side of the grave. Discon- 
tent with what we have is so often a fruitless 
distress of mind that it can hardly be watched 
too closely or held in check with too firm a hand. 
Character can be used, and is used, every day, and 
every hour of the day, but much of what we accu- 
mulate and call our own lies idle. 

ef 
CHRISTMAS EVE IN A SLEEPER 
HE young man who boarded the 
YZ tourist sleeping car at Williams, 
Me Arizona, on Christmas Eve was not 
SS ina good humor. It seemed to him 
to be particularly unpleasant that, 
\ on this night of all the nights in 
the year, he should have to put up 
with uncongenial surroundings. The 
negro porter tucked away his baggage, and he 
settled himself in his compartment with a feeling 
that this was to be a Christmas Eve that he 
should not care to remember. 

In the section directly across the aisle were 
seated the five members of a young family. Some- 
thing about them at once drew Jerry Cartwright’s 
attention. The mother was pleasant-faced, with a 
tired look in her eyes that suggested the long, 
arduous day of travel. The three sleepy youngsters 
sat huddled together on the seat in front, facing 
backward. But it was the look of untroubled peace 
on the face of the father that interested Jerry 
most. The car, as usual, was overheated, and the 
man sat in his shirt sleeves, with his head resting 
against the back of the seat. His eyes were closed, 
but his lips moved. Raising his head suddenly, he 
caught Jerry’s eyes fixed upon him. At once, with 
a smile of quick, unembarrassed neighborliness, 
he spoke: 

“It’s Christmas Eve, you know,” he said. ‘‘Why 
don’t we get together and have a‘ few real, old 
Christmas carols?” 

The ingenuous friendliness of the young father 
stirred an answering chord in Jerry Oartwright in 
spite of his intended aloofness. The irritation that 
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had possessed him a moment before departed. | out from the end. Each nurse thus assigned groped | seem to think that takin’ seven hours to go on an 
He perched himself on the arm rest of his seat her way about an absolutely dark ward until she | errand that hadn’t orter take more’n twenty min- 
had located the aisles, cots and supplies by feel- | utes was anything I orter find fault with. 


and, a minute later, the voices of the two men, 
by no means unmelodious, rose softly in It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear. 

A couple in the section ahead turned and looked 
back, smiling. Soon the other passengers in the 
car were attracted, and gradually gathered about 
the original group; most of them joined unaffect- 
edly in the singing. Among these passengers, Jerry 
knew, were always a number of westward-bound 
consumptives. He had heard the trainmen speak 
of them as “‘lungers.’”’ He noticed a thin, careworn- 
looking woman in black come up and stand with 
her arm about an equally thin, anzemic-looking 
daughter. 

The section of Jerry’s friendly neighbor re- 
mained the centre of the gathering. The pleasant- 
faced wife still sat quietly resting, a faint smile 
in her eyes; the children sat up straight, listening 
with open-mouthed wonder. But, somehow, Jerry 
found, the eyes of everyone began to turn on 
himself. Not every song proposed was generally 
known, but Jerry did his winning best to make 
everything go. It was surprising the number of 
tunes and verses he was able to remember—the 
songs of his old Sunday-school days. They sang 
them all unrestrainedly, with contagious good will 
and a sudden feeling of fellowship for one another. 

At last the time came for the party to break up. 
The travelers’ Christmas Eve was over. Every- 
one looked the better and the happier for the im- 
promptu service. Everyone had a friendly word or 
glance for Jerry and for the jolly, magnetic, young 
father. Again Jerry noticed the woman in the black 
dress, standing with her arm round her frail daugh- 
ter. He reached forward and took the woman’s 
hand. , 

“T wish you both a happy Christmas and a still 
happier New Year,” Jerry said. 

The woman’s wan features became animated. 
“We have to thank you and your friend for a hap- 
pier Christmas Eve than we expected to spend this 
year, have we not, Mabel?” she replied. 

A little later Jerry Cartwright lay stretched in 
his berth with raised window shade, gazing out on 
the dim expanse of the desert. In the east Sirius 
and the stars of Orion shone out brighter and more 
clearly than he had ever seen them at home, 

“My!” was his unuttered thought. “I got on 
this train as ill-natured as a bear. A man with a 
friendly, buoyant heart makes me forget it and 
help others to be more cheery and forget their 
troubles, too; and now—a kitten could play with 
me. Why, it’s been one of my best Christmas Eves!” 


o ¢ 


THE ADELPHI COWS 


"Tite" curious quarter of London known as 
the “Adelphi” covers an area of little more 
than three and a quarter acres along the 
Thames. The arches that face the river below 





the street level are curious dark caverns. In his 
Literary History of the Adelphi, published a few | 
years ago, Mr. Austin Brereton has quoted a de- | 


scription of these arches that was written more | 
than half a century ago: | 

“Thousands who pass along the Strand never | 
dream of the shadowy region that lies between 
them and the river—the black-browed arches that 
span right and left, before and behind, covering 
many a rood of ground, on which the rain never 
beats and the sunbeam never sleeps, and at the 
entrance of which the wind only seems to howl 
and whine, as if afraid of venturing further into 
the darkness.” 

Many readers will, no doubt, conclude that such 
a dreary place as that is deserted and tenantless, 
but such is not the case. Here many of those strong 
horses that the countryman who visits London 
looks upon with wonder and envy are stabled— 
strong, broad-chested steeds, such as may be seen 
dragging the heavily laden coal wagons up those 
steep passages into the Strand. 

Cows are also kept here, which, rumor says, 
never saw any other light except that of the gas 
that gleams through their prison bars, or, by way 
of change, the cheering rays from a lantern when 
they are milked or fed. 

We have often pitied the London cows that 
we have seen driven up one street and down 
another, says the author, and have fancied that 
what little milk they had must have been churned 
into indifferent butter as they ran on, to escape 
the stones thrown after them by boys, while mon- 
grels were ever sallying out and either biting or 
barking at their heels; but we had not seen those 
that aré doomed to dwell in the unbroken darkness 
of the Adelphi arches, without ever breathing any 
other than the sepulchral air that stagnates in 
this murky purgatory. Assuredly, they ought to 
be taken out for a little fresh air now and then, 
and be led by the horns to 


Fresh woods and pastures new. 
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HEROIC BLINDMAN’S BUFF AT 
BEAUVAIS 


N the American Red Cross hospital at Beauvais 
twenty American girls last summer played a 
strange game of blindman’s buff. It was during 

the pitch darkness of an air raid, broken only by 
flashes from bombs dropped from German gothas. 
The players were American Red Cross nurses and | 
the head nurse of the hospital, who was “it.’’ These 
nurses had been hurried in Red Cross trucks from 
another town to help care for two hundred 
wounded American soldiers just sent in from the 
front. The trucks did not reach the town until 
night, and just as they entered the outskirts a 
siren sounded an air-raid warning. Every light in 
Beauvais was instantly extinguished, and the 
trucks groped their way forward. 

Finally, they drew up in utter darkness, and 
American voices from unseen lips welcomed the 
party. Unseen hands helped them down from the 
truck and piloted them through the pitch darkness 
of a courtyard, up some steps and into an equally 
dark corridor. Here they halted, tired, dusty and 
travel-stained from many miles on a bumpy 
camion. 

“TI need eight nurses to volunteer for duty until 
morning. I know you are all tired, but the need is 
urgent. How many will serve?” 

Twenty voices replied, ‘‘Please take me!” 

“I will take the first eight I touch,” replied the 
head nurse. 

She began to move down the line touching a girl 
here and there. Not one of the nurses moved or 
tried to escape the “blind man.” Those touched 
aligned themselves against the other wall of the 
corridor. They moved up until each had a hand 
on the shoulder of the one ahead. The leader 
touched the head nurse, who moved off to the vari- 





ous wards, at each of which one or two nurses fell 


ing. No one had time to change into her uniform, 
or even wash. When daylight came, the patients, 
instead of seeing immaculate nurses in cool, gray 
uniforms, saw eight women in street dresses with 
towels for aprons. The faces of many were still 
streaked with dust from the French roads. The 
other twelve were led similarly to cots with springs 
but no mattresses; but they were so tired that 
they hardly required the pillows that some one 
located. Early the next morning these twelve, 
spick-and-span in their Red Cross nurse uniforms 
that another truck had delivered during the night, 
relieved their eight comrades and the other nurses 
in the wards. 
a o] 


FIGURING IT OUT 








The Fastidious Customer—I always hold myself very 
upright when walking, so you must allow for that. 
The Tailor—Yes, sir; just so. You walks with your 


chest well out—like this. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON TESTIMONIALS 


‘“W’M done,” announced Caleb Peaslee deci- 
| sively, “‘hirin’ boys on their parents’ recom- 
mend —that is to say, less’n I inquire into 
what they mean by their test’monials. You know,” 
he went on to explain, ‘‘sometimes one pusson’!l 
say a thing and they’ll mean it, and it’ll be every 
word true and honest, and yit another man listenin’ 
will get a wrong idea, jest for the reason that he’s 
got somethin’ diff’rent in mind. You sense what I 
mean, Hyne?” 

Mr. Hyne shook his head dubiously. ‘ There 
didn’t seem to be much sense to it—that I could 
foller, anyway,” he said stolidly. 

Mr. Peaslee crossed his legs and leaned back 
into the comfortable arms of his hickory chair. 

“T’ll tell you all about it,” he began generously, 
“and then you’ll see jest what I meant, jest as 
plain as that wart on your chin.” 

Mr. Hyne covered the blemish with his hand 
and opened his lips to reply, but restrained him- 
self. Mr. Peaslee began afresh. 

“Takin’ summer boarders, the way we do,” he 
said, “‘there’s a lot of things that need to be done, 
and it takes a young, spry pusson to do ’em. I do 
what I can, but I’m sixty-eight year old and gettin’ 
a might pussy, and I can’t stir round same’s I 
could once, and I might’s well own up to it fust as 
last. f 
“So my wife and I talked it over, and we come 
to the conclusion the only way out of it was for 
me to sort of look round and find a good, lively 
boy that we could hire to run errands and sort of 
chore round for the boarders. I didn’t cal’late to 
hire any boy till I’d asked into his habits a little, 
so when I got over to Len Mitchell’s and sot about 
hirin’ his boy I went at it some guarded. 

‘“**How is he ’bout runnin’ errands?’ I wants to 
know. ‘Doos he start off cheerful, or is he one of 
the kind that sort of hangs back ?’ I says. 

“Len sot back in his cheer and stuck his thumbs 
up into his vest. ‘You jest watch him a minute,’ 
and then he called out to the boy. ‘Go down to the 
store and fetch me a plug of terbacker!’ he says, 
and at the word the boy scaled over the fence like 
a leaf. Len stood up and hollered after him. ‘Tell 
’em to charge it!’ he bellers, and then he sot down 
again and looked at me kind of proud. 

“*He allus starts jest like that,’ he says. ‘No 
hangin’ back—not a mite!’” Mr. Peaslee fetched 
a deep sigh. “‘I’d orter waited and seen the boy 
come back,” he admitted, “but I didn’t—I hired 
him right then and there, and the next mornin’ the 
boy showed up to work, lively as a cricket. 

“Wal, there was ’nough for him to do—plenty 
for two boys, I should guess, for a summer board- 
er’ll lay awake nights studyin’ up things she wants 
at the store. So I made up my mind to try that 
boy the fust thing. Miss Becker —that thin girl 
from Boston that squints—was settin’ on the porch, 
and I led the boy up to her and told her he was 
there to run for her, if so be she should want he 
should—and she did! 
~ “She started to say that she wanted a skein of 
yarn and ’fore she got any more than that out the 
youngster was halfway to the gate. I had to call 
him back twice to get him to listen—the fust time 
so she could tell him what color and the second 
time to give him the money to pay for it. And the 
minute he got that he was off and out of sight in 
the dust he raised. I fetched a long breath to think 
how lucky I was to light on sech a lively boy, and 
then I put off down into the back field to p’ison 
p’tater bugs. 

“Come noon, when I got back to the house, I 
found my wife and Miss Becker some oneasy ; the 
boy hadn’t got back with the yarn, and they was 
both ’fraid something ontoward had happened to 
him. Seein’ he started off so prompt, I was some 
worried myself, for a boy as lively as he ’peared 
to me would’ve had time to go there and back a 
dozen trips in the time he’d been gone. But I 
soothed ’em down, and we waited. 

“It was most four o’clock when he showed up, 
and sech a sight as he was! He’d dropped the 
yarn into the bog—though what on airth he’d been 
way over to the bog for I didn’t find out—and he’d 
made out to lose the change—’bout thirty cents— 
and he’d made out to get the wrong color; but he 
was as happy and chipper as a blue jay, and didn’t 


—The Sketch. 





*“*Wal, young man,’ I says, ‘I guess you’n’ I ain’t 
goin’ to hitch very well; 1 guess I’ll go along with 
you and tell your father so, and then we’ll be 
done!’ So I went ’long with him home, and there 
was Len Mitchell settin’ out in front, jest ’sif he 
hadn’t stirred sence the day b’fore—and I ain’t 
sure that he had! 

“*Wal, Mitchell,’ s’I, ‘you and I don’t seem to see 
things jest alike in some way,’ I says. ‘You claimed 
this lad was a good one to run errands, but he 
ain’t proved that way with me,’ I says. 

“He jest leaned back in his cheer and looked at 
me kind of pityin’, and then he says: 

“*That ain’t what you asked me,’ s’he. ‘ You 
asked me what kind of a boy he was to start on 
errands, and now, as man to man, I’m goin’ to ask 
you fair and square, did you have any trouble in 
gettin’ him to start?’ And I was obliged to own up 
he started quick ’nough to satisfy anybody. 

“<‘There you be!’ he says, calm as a mill pond. 
‘You say yourself he’s a good boy to start on an 
errand—and that’s all you asked me about him. 
Gettin’ him back’s another thing; but you never 
asked a word about that, now, did ye?’ 

“And there I was,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, 
“without a word to say or a leg to stand on! But,” 
he said stubbornly, “’f I hire another boy,—’s I 
said in the beginnin’,—I’m goin’ to inquire a mite 
snugger into his outs and blemishes—now you 
hear me!” 
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FOR THE DEFENDANT 


EW men have as good an opportunity to 
F study human nature as a judge in a civil 

court. In the long procession of cases that 
come before him there are many sad, many humor- 
ous incidents that reveal the stuff that man is made 
of. Judge E. A. Parry of England has come to the 
conclusion as the result of his experiences that 
women are better at pleading their own cases 
than men are, and in his Judgments in Vacation 
he tells of a case to illustrate the point: 

A woman plaintiff with a shawl over her head 
comes into the box, and an elderly collier, the 
defendant, is opposite to her. The action is brought 
for nine shillings. I ask her to state her case. 

“TIT lent yon mon’s missus my mon’s Sunday 
trousers to pay ’is rent, and I want ’em back.” 

That seems to me, as a matter of pleading, as 
crisp and sound as can be. My sympathies are with 
the lady, and, won by the businesslike statement 
of the case, I turn to the defendant and ask him 
why the trousers are not returned and what his 
defense may be. 

He smiles and shakes his head. He is a rough, 
stupid fellow, and something amuses him. I ask 
him to stop chuckling and tell me his defense. 

“There’s nowt in it all,” is his answer. 

I point out that his reply is vague and unsatis- 
factory, and does not embody any defense. ; 

He is not at all disturbed. The lady gazes at him 
triumphantly. He is a slow man, and casually 
mentions, “The ’ole street knows about them 
trousers.” 

I press him to tell me the story, but he can 
scarcely believe that I do not know all about it. 
At last he satisfies my curiosity. 

“Why, yon woman and my missus drank them 
trousers.” 

The woman vociferates, but bit by bit the story is 
got at. Two ladies pawn the husband’s trousers 
and quench an afternoon’s thirst with the pro- 
ceeds. The owner of the Sunday trousers is told 
by his wife a story of destitution and want of rent, 
and the generous loan of garments. Everyone in 
the street except the husband enjoys the joke. 
The indignant husband, believing in his wife, sues 
for the trousers and sends his wife to court. The 
street comes down to see the fun. A knowledge of 
the ways and customs of the “‘’ole street’’ in this 
case is worth much legal knowledge. 
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AN ELEVATED MIND 


8S a further contribution to metrical zoélogy, 
Mr. W. E. Nesom submits this monograph 
on a lofty but not a stiff-necked creature: 


The proud giraffe cannot but choose 

To look down on his humbler brothers, 
For he can boast more lofty views, 

A broader outlook, than the others. 


Remember that, if he disdain 
Communion with the lower mammals, 

His thoughts are on a higher plane 
Than even the sagacious camel’s. 


The elephant’s capacity 
But stirs in him serene derision, 
For greater scope and reach has he, 
As well as more exalted vision. 


Small wonder he with scorn should con 
The struggles of the carnivora, 

The while he ruminates upon 
Some rarer specimen of flora. 


I’ve said enough to put to shame 
The clumsy if’s and but’s and not’s 

Of those detractors who would claim 
That he is only bright in spots; 


And I predict that he will thrive 
Till all Creation comes to wreck, 

That in the struggle to survive 
He’ll come out winner by a neck. 
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PRACTICAL JOKING IN THE 
TRENCHES 


NE pleasing pation that met the un- 
QO stinted and hearty approval of the American 

troops in the trenches, according to a writer 
in the Illustrated World, was the tirejambe, or 
“leg-pulling party,” first instituted by the French. 
A small number of soldiers would keep a large 
number of Germans awake and worried every 
night of the week. That naturally undermined 
both morale and physique, and made surprise at- 
tacks of a sterner nature more easy to execute. 

From twenty to thirty men were detailed for the 
congenial task. Besides their ordinary equipments, 
they all carried bombs. When the German trenches 
became quiet, the detachment would creep up to 
the parapet. Each man would get a bead on a 
German sentry if possible. At the signal of a 
whistle the men fired, and then jumped to their 
feet with wild yells. 

Rushing up to the crest of the parapet, they 
would throw their bombs at the dugouts and then 
turn and run for dear life back to their own trench. 
Sometimes they would repeat the performance the 
same night; sometimes they would omit it for 
two or three nights. Then, when the Germans 
had begun a little to relax their vigilance, another 
of the little diversions would be staged. 
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THE LITTLE CHRIST- CHILD 


By MARY NELSON TALBOT 


There was cheer at the inn, with win- 
dows alight, 
But no room to offer a child that night,— 


The little Christ-child, so tender and 
small: 

They made Him a couch in the cows’ 
rough stall. 


_ They covered Him there in the manger’s 
straw ; 
Only the humble cattle saw. 


Warmth in the village, cheer at the inn, 
And the straw in the manger scant and 
thin; 


But angels sang on a hill near by, 
And a gold star rose in the winter sky; 


His mother pillowed Him on her arm, 
And the little sleeper was glad and warm, 


Hundreds and hundreds of years have 
gone, 
And still the angels are singing on; 


Still the light of that lovely star 
Over the world-hills shines afar; 


Still into hearts where love is bright 
The Christ-child enters on Christmas 
night! e 


A MONTANA CHRISTMAS 


By MARION HALLOWELL 


AVID and Florence Payson live with 
D their parents on a ranch in Montana. 
The nearest neighbor is a mile away 
and the nearest town nearly twenty miles; but 
that does not mean that they are so much out 
of the world as city children may imagine. 
Most city children—and most country chil- 
dren, too, for that matter — count themselves 
fortunate to have one Christmas a year; but 
last year David and Florence Payson had two 
Christmases, and, moreover, they are plan- 
ning a double Christmas again this year. The 
double Christmas came about in a very simple 
way, and it gave them by far the happiest 
holiday season that they had ever known. 
The first of their two Christmases — and 








perhaps some of us would call it their real 
Christmas — came on Christmas Eve. There 
was a tree before the fireplace in the cheery 
living room, and it was loaded with good 
things that Mr. Payson had brought from town 
a few days before. Flashing tinsel and rippling 
streamers; bright flags and sprigs of crimson 
holly ; golden fruit and candy of all kinds and 
colors; toys, toys, toys; books and pictures; 
things to wear and things to eat; and then 
more toys—all these made the tree very beau- 
tiful and wonderful to David and Florence 
when at last the living-room doors were opened 
and they were free to rush in. What a happy 
Christmas Eve they had then! In all the wide 
land there were perhaps no children who had 
a@ merrier time round their tree that night 
than David and Florence Payson had in the 
big living room of their lonely ranch house. 
They took very few of the presents from the 
tree that evening. It was enough to admire 
them, and to dance round and round the tree 
in search of the treasures hidden among the 
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A HOUSE WORTH 


By EMMA S. 


inside, 


And shelter for the shining sleigh 


door, 


And hours and hours before the 
blinds are drawn, 








We'll build a house for Santa Claus of soft December snow; 
We'll build it well, to shelter him from all the winds that blow. 
We'll make it deep and make it wide, so Santa will have room 


And here on Christmas Eve he’ll hide until it’s time to go. 


A stable for the reindeer, too, with fodder in the rack, 
We'll fence the whole behind, before, and put a sign above the 


And dig beneath the snowy floor a cellar for his pack. 


Then surely, surely, Christmas Eve into our yard he’ll stray, 
And read the little sign and creep into the house and stay. 


Off on his journey he’ll be gone—Away! Away! Away! 


BUILDING 


FRANCIS | 


we'll build him at the back; 


dawn, while eyes are shut and 
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HILDRENS PAGE 


branches. When the next morning came they 
were shouting ‘‘ Merry Christmas! ’’ before 
their parents were awake, and were at the 
tree as soon as it was light enough to see. 

At breakfast David suddenly asked, ‘‘ Does 
everyone have Christmas ?’’ 

‘*Everyone?’’ repeated Mr. Payson. ‘‘Well, 
I’m afraid some have a good deal more Christ- 
mas than others. ’’ 

David looked thoughtful. ‘‘Do you suppose 
that family in the log cabin over behind the 
bluff has any Christmas at all?’’ 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ admitted Mr. Payson, and 
Mrs. Payson suddenly had the air of a person 
who all at once remembers something very 
important. 

David looked hard at his plate, and then he 
said: 

‘*Perhaps we ought to take Christmas over 
to them. We have so much that we can spare 
a little, can’t we?’’ 

‘Of course we can, David,’’ said his mother 
promptly. ‘‘I’ll fill a big basket with good 
things, and you and your father can carry it 
right over. ’’ 

But before the basket was filled, a very nat- 
ural thought came to. Florence. 

‘*How can it be Christmas to them without 
a tree?’’ she asked. 

‘“They shall have a tree,’’ said Mr. Payson. 
**Come, David, we’ll get one right now.’’ 

David and his father found an axe and hur- 
ried off to a clump of small pines that grew 
near the river; there Mr. Payson cut down the 
most shapely one he could find. When they 
returned with jt, Mrs. Payson and Florence 
had two baskets ready instead of one. Into the 
first basket they had put food and clothing. 
Into the second they had put some of the orna- 
ments and holly that had decorated their own 
tree, and also a generous part of the fruit, 
candy and toys. 

‘*Now we’ll be Santa Claus & Co.,’’ said 
Mr. Payson. ‘‘David, you and Florence can 
ride old Diamond and drag the tree. I’ve tied 
a rope to it. I’ll go ahead on General with the 
baskets. ’” 

That was the way the strange procession 
set out. There was a light snow on the ground, 
but not enough to make travel hard, and the 
two miles was soon crossed. General was faster 
than Diamond, and a little while before the 
children reached the cabin they met their 
father returning. 

“*T’ve left the baskets on the brow of the 
hill,’’ he said. ‘‘You can easily drag them 
down to the door. You two are really Santa 
Claus & Co., you know.’’ 

So, suddenly and without any warning what- 
ever, Christmas came to the log cabin. The 
family there had staked out a claim the summer 
before, and they had little more than the land 
itself. There were no signs of any holiday 
celebration anywhere about the shabby little 
place. It was indeed an amazed man that 
opened the door to the children’s knock. 

‘* How do you do?’”’ said David. ‘‘ We’ve 
brought Christmas!’’ 

‘* Brought what?’’ the man said uncer- 
tainly. 

‘*We’ve brought Christmas,’’ repeated 
David, and he pointed to the tree and to the 
two big baskets that he and Florence had 
dragged down the slope to the door. 

As he spoke, a woman joined the man at the 
door ; three little children were clinging to her 
skirts. 

‘*Christmas!’’ she exclaimed, holding up her 
hands. ‘‘Is this Christmas Day ? I declare, we’d 
lost track of the days altogether! Why, you 
blessed angels, where did you come from ?’’ 

‘*We’re not blessed angels,’’ said Florence. 





ORAWN BY 
DORIS FOGLER 


‘*We’re Santa Claus & Co., and we 
live on the Payson ranch over on 
the river. ’’ 

‘*Well, well!’’ said the man. He 
began to understand what it all meant. ‘‘Come 
right in. I'll tie the horse. ’’ 

David and Florence stamped the snow off 
and went inside, dragging their gifts. The 
cabin was so small that they had to cut off the 
| top of the tree before they could stand it up 
in the room. Then they all joined in hanging 
| up the decorations and the gifts. The three 
| children had said scarcely a word at first, but 
| they grew noisy with happiness as the tree 
| slowly began to display its wonderful fruit 
| before their eyes. Perhaps it was the most 
| beautiful Christmas Day that ever came to 
| three little folk who had not even known that 
| it was Christmas until nearly noon. And when 
the big parcels of clothing were taken from the 
tree and opened one by one there were tears 
of happiness in the grown people’s eyes. 

Late that afternoon David and Florence 
mounted Diamond, waved good-by and rode 
| back to the ranch. 
| ‘*Which Christmas celebration was the 
| better?’’ asked their mother, when they had 
told the story of their visit to the log cabin. 

**Both were wonderful,’’ said David, ‘‘but 
somehow we were even happier there than 
here. ’’ 

‘*T suppose it was because the first was a 
getting Christmas and the second was a giving 
Christmas,’’ said Florence. 

And in that sage remark Florence showed 
where the richest happiness of the Christmas 
season lies. 
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By OLIVETTE MORRIS 


All on a winter morning bright 

Dorothy D. was a lovely sight, 

With her rosy cheeks and her eyes 
alight. 


And a very proud girl was Dorothy D., 

For she wanted the whole wide 
world to see 

The furs that grew on the Christmas 
tree. 


Now a wise old kitty-cat paused by her, 

A handsome kitty with polished fur, 

And she sat right down and began to 
purr. 


Then Dorothy D. cried, ‘‘ Look at that! 

She envies my furs, the poor old cat !”’ 

And she stooped and gave her a 
friendly pat. 


And the wise old kitty-cat purred, 
“ Ah, me! 

My fur fits better, as all can see — 

She wants to exchange, poor 
Dorothy D.!”’ 
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Holidays Call for 
Coward Shoes 


Look sharp to your footwear, you 
fellows who love the open air. 

In scouting, hiking, skating, skiing, 
wherever the going is hardest—these 
shoes for boys give sure-footedness. 

Shod in a comfortable long-wearing 
pairof “Cowards” you are equal to any 
weather and ready 
for all the outdoor fun 
of vacation days and 
afterward. We are 
experienced in 
fitting by mail. 


Address Dept. J, 
for descrip- 


tions. 









Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
(Near Warren Street) 
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Not a confection but a genuine remedy 
with seventy years of success back of it. 
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May be carried in vanity case or vest pocket. 


Four 1 5c, 350, 75 
$72 # * all pte I $¢ 
John I. Brown & Son 

Boston, Mass. 
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LADY IN GREEN 


CERTAIN French artist had fallen into the 
habit of talking aloud as he worked: eneour- 
aging, criticizing, condemning, expounding ; 

unconsciously expressing in words the progress 
of each picture, with accompanying reasons and 
opinions. The habit was harmless enough until he 
turned to portraiture. One of his first commissions 
was to execute the portrait of an old countess, a 
very great lady indeed, of a haughty and resolute 
character, and features to correspond. She was 
magnificent, but she was not beautiful. 

The first sitting went well; the artist, fore- 
warned by friends against his failing, was on 
guard. The second sitting went well also, until it 
was half finished, when he gave his sitter, who de- 
clared herself somewhat stiff and cramped, a little 
recess, in which she rose and came to look at the 
portrait. Swathed in the rich folds of a voluminous 
green satin cloak, her counterfeit presentment 
regarded her from the canvas with regal dignity. 
She was delighted. 

“An excellent likeness, monsieur,” she pro- 
nounced graciously ; “‘an excellent likeness!” 

Monsieur accepted the compliment politely, and 
presently he resumed his work. Unfortunately, he 
resumed his old habit of talking to himself at the 
same time, and after a little while he muttered 
in his beard—but all too audibly: 

“Going on very well—very well, indeed—good 
color — good composition —texture good — satin— 
lace—furs—all good—excellent—excellent! Yes! 
Excellent picture, if you like, but excellent like- 
ness — Humph! Much she’d pay me for it if I 
hadn’t flattered that big proboscis of hers a bit, 
the old, green, beak-nosed parrot!” 

The countess, after one instant of shock, burst 
out laughing, waved aside the horrified artist’s 
apologies, and the Lady in Green, one of his most 
famous achievements, was triumphantly com- 
pleted. 

The French portrait painter was not the only 
artist whom a tricksy habit of talking aloud has 
betrayed into awkward predicaments. Thomas 
Landseer, brother of the renowned animal painter, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, was once called upon to view 
the work of a friend. Politely, he commented upon 
a minor feature here and another there with ap- 
proval; then, the duties of civility accomplished, 
he drifted absent-mindedly into self-communing. 

“ Poor chap! peor chap!” he said coi 
ately, aloud. “And he thinks he can paint!” 
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THE MOOSE AND THE MAN 


EN may be thrilled, or paralyzed with fear, 
M or impelled to action, “at sight of the 
enemy,” but that is net just how it is with 
the wild animals. How great a part another sense 
than sight plays in their lives was admirably dem- 
onstrated in a little test applied by Mr. Charles 
Sheldon to a mother moose and her baby, that he 
met one day while hunting wild sheep in subarctic 
mountains. He describes the meeting in The Wil- 
derness of the Upper Yukon: 

There in the snow fields, under towering peaks 
and rugged mountains, while sheep were feeding 
close by, I had my first sight of moose above 
timber line in the northern wilderness. About half 
a mile away a cow moose and her calf, feeding 
among the willows on a ridge, were gradually ad- 
vancing. The cow, between pauses to browse, con- 
tinued to walk without looking up or showing the 
least suspicion that any enemies were about, pre- 
senting a significant contrast to the alert, watch- 
ful sheep. 

When the moose had passed out of sight near 
the foot of the ridge I began to walk slowly toward 
that part of the slope which they were likely to 
ascend. When I was within one hundred feet of 
the edge, they appeared and, instantly seeing me, 
stopped to gaze. 

My camera was ready, and after taking a snap- 
shot I approached slowly. The wind was blowing 
at right angles and evidently carried my scent 
past them. 

As I came to within forty or fifty feet, the cow 
appeared to resent my nearer approach, inclined 


‘her ears backward, made a slight motion of the 


lips, and stood in such an attitude of warning that 
I thought she might charge me. The calf, assum- 
ing ati attitude of readiness for instant flight, stood 
nearer the edge of the slope with its head turned 
away from me. 

After taking another snapshot I determined to 
walk slowly in a circle for the purpose of testing 
the effect of giving them my scent. Gradually I 
circled to the right, and suddenly, as a breeze 
caught me in the right position, the cow jumped 
as if receiving an electric shock and, followed by 
the calf, went trotting down the slope, to disappear 
in the timber below. Never was the comparative 
effect on a moose of sight and scent better tested. 
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SILENTLY, LIKE ARABS IN THE 
NIGHT 


CAN easily believe any story I may hear about 

the Arabs as thieves, and I am most happy 

that there are not many of them in the other 
countries of the world, says Mr. Arthur Tillotson 
Clark in his book, To Bagdad with the British. 
During the year I lived among them there was 
plenty of proof that nothing was beyond the sly 
fellows. Always barefoot, always prowling round, 
they seemed to have as part of their make-up the 
knack of getting away with stolen goods. I do not 
wonder that the people of Bagdad believed in 
genii. 

One day I met some Tommies who were telling 
stories about the first days of the campaign. Their 
tales of the exploits of the Arabs were enough to 
recommend the fellows to a circus. 

“T woke one night and thought I’d been touched,” 
said one of the soldiers. ‘In a deep voice I says, 
*‘Who’s there?’ There. wasn't anything movin’, so 
I thought I’d take my rifle and see if there was 
anything up. I felt under me, for I was sleepin’ 
on the gun, but it wasn’t there. I thought mebbe 
I’d moved in my sleep, so I felt toward my chum 
on the right to make sure. By mistake I stuck my 
hand in his face, and by the variety of his language 
I knew I was in the right place. ‘Have you seen 
my gun?’ I says; but he hadn’t anything more to 
say about the blinkin’ rifle than he had for the 
purich in the face. Then all of a sudden he let out 
a shout and says, ‘Where’s mine?’ We knew there 
was something up then, and we woke the rest of 
the chaps. There was nine of us in the tent and nine 
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rifles missing. Most of us had ’em under us, too. 
We never did find the bally loose-wallas.”’ 

“Our brigade commander was peacefully snor- 
ing in his tent one night,” said another, “when 
suddenly it takes legs and shoots off out of sight. 
The loose-wallas had already taken all his kit and 
uniform, but, not content with that, they got away 
with his blinkin’ tent, poles and all. The general 
never woke up. Next mornin’ he was round in the 
worn-out duds of Capt. K——. It was a treat to see 
him. The uniform fitted him where it touched him.” 
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THE SKYLARKING OF THE 
HORNED LARK 


E horned lark of our Eastern States, the 
nearest relative of the European skylark that 
we have, has an aérial song that, although not 
of the same charming quality as the melody of his 
European cousin, is nevertheless interesting and 
animated. Dr. Charles W. Townsend describes 
this lively song in his recent book, In Audubon’s 
Labrador. ; 

Many of these birds were nesting close to the 
shore, says Dr. Townsend; the golden speckled 
young of the first brood were on the wing, and the 
old birds were indulging in the true skylarking, 
or singing up in the sky. It was interesting to 
watch the determined manner in which one of 
these birds would push his way upward, some- 
times almost vertically, sometimes in irregular 
circles. He did it so silently that you almost held 
your breath in order to hear the outburst of song 
that was sure to come as soon as the lark had 
reached a height of six or seven hundred feet, 
where he appeared as a minute speck in the sky. 

The song during the first excitement was often 
continuous for several moments, but later it came 
in regular beats while the bird soared in circles or 
headed into the wind; it ceased while he flapped 
his wings and got his breath. It was a squeaky, 
jingly, metallic song, abounding in high notes and 
fine trills; not a very polished musical perform- 
ance, but sufficiently pleasing and decidedly inter- 
esting. Often it was impossible to find the bird 
that was producing the tinkling shower of melody, 
and you would catch sight of him only as he came 
plunging headlong to earth, in silence as he had 
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APPRECIATION 


Kyoto there is a gem of a garden, laid out 
by some great landscape artist who lived 
three or four centuries ago. It has the look 
of age and deep serenity. There is a little lake 
with bends and turns and bosky places, and 
there are rocks and venerable trees — and there 
are thirteen “views.” I had gone the round, says 
Mr. Joseph L. C. Clarke in Japan at First Hand, and 
had counted thirteen. On the site of the last view 
I sat down for contemplation, and this is what 
appeared: a very stout English lady, red of face 
and ragged of temper, in the last stage of tourist 
fatigue, sitting on a stump, and a very lean, small, 
skimpy husband expostulating: : 

“Oh, come along, dear! It’s only twenty minutes 
for the whole blooming views. Get it over and ’ave 
done with it, I say.” 

“Not one minute ; not one view. I’m sick 0’ look- 
ing at them views—the more that I cawn’t see 
them when I do look. It’s been the same w’y the 
whole d’y—temples and habbots and false gods. 
And what do you know about them when aill’s 
said and done? Tell me that! tell me that!” 

“H’sh! H’sh! 

“No, I won’t ‘h’sh.’ I’m just wore out. Three 
temples and two habbots and hills to climb in one 
day and a goddess with the ridic’lous name of 
Cannon. I'd cannon ’em! I’m that footsore and 
heartsick that if you don’t wheel me home, well, 
I'll scream.” 

“Ricksha!” he called. “Hi, ricksha!”’ 

Thereafter peace and the sun setting! A spirit- 
ual balm was in the air. ~ . 
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DOUBTFUL RELIEF 


N amusing story that the Philadelphia Tele- 

graph attributes to the late Senator Ollie 

M. James of Kentucky no doubt will recall 
to the minds of many readers personal experiences 
that will enable them to appreciate it. 

Smith, who lived in asmall Western town, owned 
a dog that could make more music than a college 
yell. At night it particularly excelled in its spe- 
cialty, Jones, who lived next door, went without 
sleep as long as possible and then, rambling over 
to the partition fence, told Smith that unless the 
dog were suppressed there would be a sound in 
the back yard like the discharge of a gun. 

That night, when Jones came home, Smith met 
him at the gate with a smile that glowed like the 
setting sun. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Jones,” he said. “I thought 
you would be interested to know that I’ve dis- 
posed of that dog.” 

“You don’t really mean it!” cried Jones, visibly 
pleased. “‘Did you kill him?” 

“Oh, no!” was the startling reply. “I traded him 
to Mike Johnson for a cornet.” 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN ARGENTINA 


MERICAN tenants who lament what they con- 

A sider an unfortunate lack of generosity on 

the part of landlords may find some degree 

of consolation in the far sadder fate of tenants in 
Buenos Aires. 

An American woman who has lived in that city 
for several years reports in the New York Sun 
that when you rent a house in Buenos Aires you 
find, to your astonishment, that you have obtained 
only the four walls, and are expected to bring with 
you bathtubs, electric-light fixtures, washstands 
and many other accessories. Your cooking is done 
with charcoal, over a red tile stove with two round 
holes in it. 

es 


MATCHED WITS 


HE match shortage in England has caused 
a British newspaper to tell a story about the 
well-known firm of Bryant & May, match 
manufacturers. One day when the company was 
in the heyday of its prosperity the senior partner, 
Mr. Bryant, dressed in the height of fashion, drove 
a spanking team out on the Ascot race course. 
“Hello!” exclaimed a wit, pointing to the horses. 
“Bryant’s got his match there.” 
“Yes,” said his friend, “and Bryant himself 
looks very striking on the box.” 
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and stick 
it on 


a new stick. 





How to Shave— | 
a knotty problem solved 


When you begin to : 
shave be sure you : 
tie to a good soap— 
with a knot that 
won 't slip-as: a 
“granny” knot does. 


5 om 


The**granny” 
Anot slips 


Choose for your soap 
the kind that gives a 
quick, plentiful lather 
and leaves your face © 
cool and comfortable. 
Tie a reliable square 
knot to 








Shaving Stick 


Then you will be tight 
and fast to a shaving soap 
that you will always like. 
The“Handy Grip” is eco- 
nomical in use, too, 


You can unscrew the 
last bit of soap from the 
gtip and stick it on a new 
stick—no waste. 
At any drugstore you can 


throw a bowline over a Col- 
gate’s “Handy Grip” stick for 





The “‘bowline”” a quarter and get shaving 
neither jams comfort like Dad's. Dad likes 
nor slips Colgate’s. 
COLGATE & COMPANY 
Established 1806 





199 Fulton Street, N. Y. 











Filled with 3 qts. boiling water 
it gives 20 HOURS of warmth 
and comfort. 





derful day old people with ‘cireula- 
tion. Ideal for J. Fy a age, sleo 
| ge eee Sanitary, > a 
clays and Ld, Imitations lack its heat coining 
qualities. If your d orekeeper 
hasn’t + will it for 5-35. ‘delivered. 
but ask first. Canada, $2 Cash with order. 
DPROEESTER POTTERY WORKS 
150 Victory Road Dorchester, M 
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Spelling Board 
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sent prepaid for $1.00. 
SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
NEW YORK 























Trade Mark 
PARCHEES!I 











Write to-day for Free Illustrated Booklet of 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


sold direct from factory to home at a large saving 
to each purchaser. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Roup, Colds, Canker, 


CHICKENS ) SICK 7 —e Complaint, 


Limberneck, So e best remedy is 
me s GERMOZONE At: =e... "dealers or 75 cents 
postpaid with 5 book poultry library free. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 719, Omaha, Neb. 

















wna agony magne eee ne 
200s. ea., 92.00 doz. c. Sterling ~ 308 on, 


Roohester, N.Y. 


HONOR ROLL Sinton tor 
Press, Orange, Mass. 





doz. 
708 Bastian Bidg., 








that boy in service. 10c. prepaid. Art Press, 
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“We are advertised }; 
| tby our loving friends} 













“Santa Clee 
Likes Beech-Nut” 


KNOW he does, ‘cause father 

said so. He said if I would leave 
a plate of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
sandwiches for Santa Claus on Christ- 
mas Eve, they would be all gone in 
the morning. 


**T guess Santa Claus doesn't like 
them any better than J do, though. 
Mother gives me all I want; she 
says they are good for me.”’ 





ITTTTITTT Lee be 


TO CRACK 


1, ANIMAL SQUARES 
a” An animal, mountains in Russia, a market, 
ie sor sun, g by the lowest female voice. 

fal, @ gem, @ narrow road, to run 


ST Lee 


gw B. Moostey, | 
- Mt.cbiry, Phila,Pa. _ ave pag 


(c) An animal, a [cow ny with thick, fleshy leaves, 
M ll 


to reverberate, to relate. 
na 
fourth of a _ another fourth of a ship, a t ira 
pe a gig, a fourth of a navy again, and have a naval 
O O Take a fourth of milk, a fifth of water, a third of 


oil, a fifth of a tonic, and have a metal. 





2. FRACTIONS 
Take a fourth of a rose, two fifths of a pansy, a 
fourth of a lily, and have a precious stone. 
Take a fourth of a ruby, a fifth of a topaz, an 
py hy of a sardonyx, a sixth of a garnet, and have 
























Booklet of Buy a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Take i a half of a riot, a fourth of an oath, a fourth 101 New Butter today. Besure it’s Beech-Nut, 
a z ory apes fourth of a Recipes on for that’s the kind that is so smooth 


Request and free from grit. 


BeecH-NutT PackInGc ComMPANY 


3. CHARADES 


B oy My first is found in company ; 
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Canajoharie, N. Y. 
My second rarely so 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
= aes is Le age ever day; 
nd if my whole you’d know, 
a . Just search these columns year by year, 
Mellin s Food 1S And more than once it will yearby 4 c 
My first will work an injury; . 
prepared on correct Miy'second isa plan Flex 1, EC 
FARE My whole is very apt to be : 


rinci les and fur- A most officious man. —the famous steering sled with lee 0 
, P! : e e =: is equal to the best; wy, — The Christmas gift every Jive girl and boy wants. naiiine shoes, 
nishes, in their right 


y second falls below ; prevents colds, and saves doctor’s bills, because you don’t drag 
e 
proportions, all the 








TITS 


yb test, your feet in steering. Has grooved steel runners, which prevent 
skidding on ice or snow, and make steering easy and safe. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


SKIT 


4. SMALL CHANGE 


















el em ent $s necessa Change a er S money, om neve a food. es — okt — = a cat chonben, poy her, Be 
Ne 1ange a letter of money, and have a woman. rails from splitting and greatly strengt 
} eee et c shange a letter of money, sad have a murderer. Se is 
i for building up a ie ee SL. Allen & Co.,Ine. Box1100C,Philadelphia =~ 
a ; Change a letter of money, and have a religious FR Fae oe =n panes om one guanine without 
taining th iH] | Season Liz this trade-mark 
sus € frow- i Change a letter of money, and have another food. 





ing baby. i 5. QUEER GEOGRAPHY 


What country would be less than a foot in length 
if I should leave it? 


ea FURS : HIDES 


A book, * What country would have only one inhabitant— By shipping to us than by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
nadine ae Inf The H | ees = _—_ irae ~ in the N. W. Est. over 25 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 
and a Free Trial Bottle i} | —& man—remaining if I should be taken away? HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 TO $6.00 

of Mellin’s Food Wnet ee eee what other state? We tan Furs. Sell Leather, Fox and Wolf Poison. Our 450-page Hunters’ and 


Trappers’ Guide tells how to become a successful trapper, and how to raise Skunks, 
aoe has a notable maehine situated near Fox, etc. Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow to Us. Write for Price List. 
W 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY AY net state le only halt nad? ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 23, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BOSTON, MASS. 6. RIDDLES 


I’ r Ae ye in spring and ape alone, 
et, through all the y 
The’ a dier knows when mrakag comes 
That I am very near. 
Head and body it has, and hands, 
Face and feet, and erect it stands. 
Having no tongue, it has never told 
Why it looks so young and is very old. 
Not man, not pee ees not skeleton— 
Who is this most most peeuliar one? 
Long years ago men fashioned me; 
e men I am of common clay, 

And yet for ages I shall be 

When they have passed away. 
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A Daughter of the Land 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
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HE story of a girl who“seized 

the wings of opportunity.” 
Born with a keen desire for the 
fullness of life, and a wonderful 
love for nature, she is expected, 
as the youngest of a large family 
of grown children, to perform 
the drudgery that her brothers 
and sisters have escaped. As 
she forces the unwilling hand 
of fate her masterful passion for 
ownership of land brings her 


7. PIED WORDS 

Add one letter and take away one, and have a 

rd—Prasrol. 

Add one letter and take away one, and have 
something to eat—Pttso. 

Add one — and take away one, and have an 
animal—Sae 

Add one ietter and take away one, and have a 
shipment—Reotep. 

Add one lattes rand take away one, and have a 
discussion—Raslep. 

Add one letter and take away one, and have a 
After SKating President—Hetrur. 

Add 5 one ts “<4 ont take away one, and have a 

rece e—Teleo 
Always Do This Ada 4 a ae take away one, and have a 
Rub your skates d Vv lo garden utensil— 
the teeta es = Rn pol gt ae ane ng Add one letter and t take away one, and have a 
tened with a little 3-in-One. part—Netpo 
Steel is orous. 3-in-One penetrates the Add one letter and take away one, and have a 
pores of the metal, forming a protective likeness—Ryiiwamitl. 
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ofa. Hat som tor Sou te 8. DIAMOND ACROSTICS 5 face to face with the greatest 
3 O xXx xxx ls force she has to conquer—her- 
}-in- me xEkankx xi XXEXX | ; self. As her battle goes on, § 
Quali xxx xXxXXxXx . : : | 
“new looking. Preserves the sharpmess i = she wins out at last to a EB nn seen te eaten = | 
of the ranneee. Try it ‘ Cross words: a letter in magic, a tin 5 " 7 h i d fi d t 1 s -| 
{pine off the clamp and serews with 3-in ee pocuhiral ward? ag island * circle, |] essary to lasting happiness, and finds not alone success in §& 





Cross words: a letter in maple, a place to rest, a 
_ aoe Ss eed oh te oo tree, a fabric, a record, the whole, a vowel; central 
all dint — makes them rw marvelously word: a fabric. 
light and easy. ever collects dust from 
floor or walk, as heavy, greasy oils do. 9. FLORAL SQUARES 
3-in-One is sold at all stores. East of the Rocky (2) A flower, repose, a small island, a part of a 
Mountain States, 15c, 25c and 50c in bottles ; also plan 
in 25c Handy Oil Cans. Read the 3-in-One Diction- 
pd (wrapped around each bottle) for many 
other valuable uses. 

4 r “flower, possesses, to crack, to discover. 
bie y > | ed pene ee mn eat he # ny ay A flower, a metal, not any, a part of the leg. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIS. Bdway, N. Y. 


material things but the perfect love of a strong man. It is an 
inspiring tale of a life worth while. 


OUR OFFER Send us one new yearly subscription (not 


your own) for The Youth’s Companion 
with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of 
Gene Stratton - Porter’s latest and best story, A Daughter of the 
Land, cloth bound, with frontispiece in colors, and decorated lining 
pages. This is the regular copyrighted edition published at $1.40 net. 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them 
for getting a new subscription. 
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os A flower, a mental image, a sly look, a kind 
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Answers to Puzzles in November 7 Issue 
1. Robin, rosin. Parrot, carrot. Duck, dock. 


Finch, filch. Lark, hark. Rook, rock. 
Swallow, shallow. Goose, gorse. Lark, 


lack. Crane, crave. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is a most appropriate time to introduce The Companion into 
a new home. See that one new subscription is added to our list and we will reward you as 
explained in our Offer. You may promise the new subscriber that he will receive the remain- 
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7 isivmanacte fre 2. (a) EASE (b) DICE (ce) lL AM A (d) PLOT ing issues of 1918, Free, beginning at time order reaches us, then for a full year to Jan., 1920. : 
. D ii'snce ton ome bie "ent AREA IDOL FAR OPE THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. : 
) trom 44 styles, haus and cee Eile SEES como MAGI OPUS 
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“RANGER” line. EAST ELOD ARIA TEST 
| 3. Birth, day—birthday. Rose, Mary—rosema 
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You cannot afford to buy without en, or—tenor. Gray, beard—graybear a 
etting our latest ions Lass, 0—lasso. i A 
and Factory-to-Rider pri | 4. Spot, tops. Lever, revel. Nap, pan. - Mood, icura ap Christ as S r i 

2 Rider Agent” - | doom. Live, evil. Tang, gnat. Reed, deer. m ervice 











icycles lies. Get 5. Nomad, almond. Filter, filbert. Pace, pecan. IS IDEAL 
ore sie aa Hale, hazel. Roan, acorn. wee we have a few copies of | Fie Vouts 


terms 
ie toce then equine pent |6. Algeria. Birthday. Christmas. America. F th H ds = Service, oe Se for Christ- 
Rte blaycle tne Hine at “t, | 7. Punch, hunch, munch. June, tune, ome. _Feash, or e an mas, 1915. We offer them for 5c.a copy. 
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teach, reach. Blue, clue, fine. 
ss CLE COMPANY Jose. Coot, moot, loot. Tack, pack’ lack, | | 30a? %¢., Ointment 25 & 50e., Taleum Ze. . emote Perry Mason Company ... Boston, Mass. 
Dept. $-50 Chicago , Fire, wire, sire. Pa - each mailed free by “Outicura, Dept. B. ; 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

ri 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
pacseae 


BOTULISM 


HIS is a form of food poisoning that 
in its severe forms, at least, is not 
very common, yet it occurs with suffi- 


Zz 
Liz 
\ cient frequency to deserve attention. 








Recently an epidemic occurred in 

England of what was believed to be 

botulism, although many physicians 
thought that it was a disease similar to infantile 
paralysis, and differing from it only in being seated 
in the brain instead of in the spinal cord. 

The first cases of botulism that were recognized 
as a distinct disease occurred in Germany about 
twenty years ago, and were traced to the eating 
of tainted sausage, the examination of which re- 
vealed the presence of a microbe that received 
the name of Bacillus botulinus, from botulus, the 
Latin word for sausage. At that time physicians 
supposed that the germ was to be found in meat 
only, but more recently cases have occurred from 
the eating of improperly canned beans and other 
vegetables. It has been said that the process 
known as cold canning is dangerous because the 
heating required is not sufficient to destroy the 
offending bacillus; but the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have stated positively that 
there is no possibility of poisoning if the cold can- 
ning is done as directed by the government bulle- 
tins. The germ itself readily succumbs to the heat 
that is necessary even for cold canning, and the 
toxin that it excretes is promptly destroyed by 
boiling heat. 

The symptoms of botulism do not usually appear 
until twelve to twenty-four hours or even several 
days after a person has eaten the infected food. 
At the beginning there is a sensation of great 
fatigue, with inertia, nausea, dizziness, dimness or 
blurring of sight or double vision, and inability to 
walk straight—indeed the early symptoms are not 
unlike those of alcoholic intoxication except that 
the mind is unaffected. A peculiarity of this form 
of food poisoning is that the symptoms persist for 
a long time, in some cases for weeks or even for 
two or three months—a protraction that sometimes 
has caused physicians to confuse it with nervous 
disease. It is probably true, however, that the pro- 
longed cases are the severe ones, and that there 
are many more transitory cases, which the person 
affected believes to be indigestion or biliousness. 

The treatment is patience ; fortunately, botulism 
is not often fatal, but it is extremely tedious. 


o 8 
THE RISK 
N OR two weeks Julia went over and 
X over her problem, and each time it 


“came out” the same way. It was 
not tiie way she wanted it to work 
out, but she was not going to be 


-. 
| \N 
| \y Sometimes people lent money upon 
character—at least she had heard 

that they did; and if anyone could borrow money 
with character and ambition for security, she could 
do it. So, having finally decided, Julia went down 
to interview Mr. Parks of the Central Bank. She 
had known Mr. Parks all her life; she was sure 
that he would help her. So, although her heart beat 
nervously for a moment when she was admitted 
to Mr. Parks’s office, it was only for a moment, 
and she smiled confidently at him across the big 
mahogany table. 

“I’ve come to borrow some money,” she an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Parks’s pleasant eyes flashed a keen glance 


at her. 

“In debt?” he asked. 

“No, sir!” she said quickly. Then she laughed. 
“But I want to be—to you. You see, I want to take 
a special course for secretarial work. I’ve finished 
the regular business course and have two good 
positions open to me. I could take the course by 
working till I have saved up enough to pay for it, 
but that seems a foolish waste of time when I can 
reach my objective so much sooner and more easily 
if I go right on till I finish. I’ve heard that banks 
sometimes loan money on character, so I came to 
ask you about it. Can I borrow it? Do they do it 
that way?” 

“Not exactly that way,” said Mr. Parks. ““How- 
ever,” answering the quick disappointment in her 
eyes, “we have one client who sometimes prefers 
to invest in people rather than in stocks and mort- 
gages. But you will understand that it is my busi- 
ness to protect his interests. I must be sure that I 
have gilt-edged security before I offer him any 
investment. May I ask you a few questions?” 

“Certainly,” Julia answered. 

“You work at the school virtually all day, I take 
it. Five days or six?” 

“Six.” 

“And what do you do evenings?” 

“Study. And things that have to be done, like 
mending.” 

“And Sunday? You teach a class, do you not? 
And attend church?” 

“Yes, sir.” It was growing more and more per- 
plexing. 

“Do you walk to and from school?” 

“No, sir. It would take too long.” 

“How about your recreation? Do you play 
tennis or basket ball, or any other game?” ° 


foolish over it, she said to herself. 


“Oh, no, Mr. Parks! There isn’t time for that.” 
Mr. Parks swung about suddenly. ‘“‘Can’t do it!” 


che said decidedly. 


“Can't do it!” Julia repeated the words, half 
stunned. 

“Can’t do it!” he repeated. “Too poor a risk. 
Ask any insurance man. Don’t you see that you’re 
driving your mind and driving your body, and 
giving neither of them any chance for recreation? 
However, there’s one thing I will do. If you will 
arrange things so as to give yourself an hour of 
outdoor recreation every day, I’ll lend you the 
money myself. How about it?” 

Julia-drew a long breath. “I'll do it!” she prom- 


ised 
eg 


REYNARD’S CUNNING RUSE 


VERY fox hunter has his own particular fox 
E story to tell. If a group of them get together, 

the same thing happens as in the case of a 
group of fishermen: one tells a story, the next 
betters him, the third exceeds the second, and so 
on round the circle. The following experience, 
vouched for by a contributor, might well be the 
climax of a succession of fox stories told in the 
genial glow of a log-cabin fireplace. 

Up to the time when my brother and I reached 
our teens, he says, we lived on a large farm in 
Warren County, New York, which in those days 
was prime game country. Bears were common and 
deer plentiful; it was no uncommon occurrence 
for father to find a neighborly offering of a haunch 
of venison hanging in the old spring house when 
he went down in the early morning to bring up the 
night’s “‘setting” of milk. As might be expected, 
foxes were abundant and formed the mainstay of 
existence for some of the men of the neighborhood 
whose livelihood consisted in hunting, trapping and 
guiding. When we heard a hound baying through 
the woods, we used to say, “Henry Straight’s 
dog’s running a fox again,” or “Guess Cy Brown 
is out to-day.” 

One clear February morning my brother and I 
were out making the best possible use of the fine 
crust on the gentle, long slope from the orchard 
through the pasture to the old stone wall on the 
near side of the meadow, when we heard the boom- 
ing reiterated Row-ow-ow-w! ow-ow! of a hound 
getting nearer and nearer. We drew up behind 
an old apple tree to await events. 

Row-ow-ow! ow-ow! down through the sugar 
bush, nearer and nearer it came, and presently a 
red fox skipped over the stone wall on the far side 
of the meadow—an old hand at the game, evidently, 
for he ran easily and only a short distance ahead 
of the hound, which was running as hounds do, 
with his nose to the ground, utterly oblivious of 
anything and everything except the scent of the 
fox. 

Any fox or rabbit hunter knows how hard it is 
to call off a hound once he finds a scent and gets 
warmed to the work. Nothing distracts his atten- 
tion, not even his master’s voice. Hounds will 
sometimes run between their masters’ legs, unless 
forcibly detained, paying no thore attention to 
them than they would give to trees or to other 
obstacles. In that manner this hound came along, 
nose to the ground, with the fox running warily a 
few paces in front of him. 

When well out in the meadow, the fox began to. 
circle, with a close eye on his pursuer. Round they 
went, some five or six times, the fox on one side 
and the dog on the other of a circle some seventy- 
five or one hundred feet in diameter. Then with a 
spurt and a clean leap away sped the fox, keeping 
his head over his shoulder to see if his ruse were 


working. It was. Round went the dog, fairly bub- |. 


bling at the warm scent under his nose. Reynard 
slackened his speed, stopped and finally sat down, 
and, with his tongue out of his mouth, literally 
laughed, if ever an animal did laugh, at the sight 
of the hound running round his never-ending futile 
circle. 

Very likely the hound would have run there until 
the scent became cold if Henry Straight had not 
come up and broken the spell. Of course, at sight 
of the hunter, the fox was on his way in an instant, 
and that was the last that we saw of him. 
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A PREPARED DEFENSIVE POSITION 


N humorous literature, at least, all horse dealers 
are underhanded and every horse trade is a 
triumph of chicanery on some one’s part, and 

not a fair exchange of live stock for money. The 
following conversation reported in Tit- Bits ob- 
serves their time-honored conventions: 

There was fire in the eye of the man who led the 
sad-looking horse as he sought out the dealer. 

“Look here!” he said. “1 don’t want this horse 
you’ve sold me. He balks; I can’t get him to go 
over the bridge.” 

“That’s the reason I sold him,” said the dealer 
calmly. 

The purchaser grew redder than ever. 

“No doubt,” he said sarcastically, when at last 
he could trust himself to speak; “but allow me to 
tell you that you’ve sold the animal under false 
pretenses, and I’ll —” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said the dealer. “Didn’t 
I advertise, ‘Owner wishes to sell for no other 
reason than that he wants to get out of the town’ ?” 

“Yes, but —” 

“Well, that’s why I sold him. He never would 
take me out of the town. P’r’aps he will you—if 
you’re patient. No time to argue. Good day.” 


o ¢ 


REAL GIVING 


N these days, when millions of people are mak- 
ing supreme sacrifices in the name of a noble 
cause, generous giving seems to have become 

@ universal habit—something that we consider as 
no more than to be expected. It is only when the 
giving is surrounded by unusual circumstances 
that it attracts attention. One such case, which 
involved a very small amount of money, will touch 
the feelings of everyone. 

During the campaign of the American Women’s 
Hospitals Organization to raise money for war 
service, one of the workers in Los Angeles called 
at the home of an elderly colored woman, whom 
he found to be suffering with a severe cold. The 
negress listened with great interest, however, to 
a description of the work that American women 
physicians are doing in France, and then she said: 

“Well, honey, I has sixty cents. I was goin’ to 
pay ten cents for car fare to go in town so dat I 
could buy me fifty cents’ worth of medicine, but 
I’ll jes’ give you the ten cents for the boys and 
walk downtown.” : 

Then after a moment she added, ‘‘Oh, dat seems 
so little! I has some onions I can fix up for my 
cold, and I’ll give you the fifty cents, too.” 





















Do you think there is 
no competition? 


F anyone thinks there is no competition 
amongst the big packers he ought to go 
through a day’s work with Swift & Company. 


Let him begin at the pens when the live 
stock comes in; let him try to buy a nice bunch 
of fat steers quietly and at his own price, with- 
out somebody’s bidding against him. 


Let him realize the scrupulous care taken 
at the plant that not one thing is lost or wasted 
in order that costs may be held toa minimum. 


Let him go up into the office where market 
reports are coming in—and reports of what 
other concerns are doing. 


Let him watch the director of the Swift 
refrigerator fleet, maneuvering it over the face 
of the country like a fleet of battleships at sea. 


Let him take a trip with a Swift & Company 
salesman and try to sell a few orders of meat. 


Let him stay at a branch house for an hour 
or two and see the retail meat dealers drive 
their bargains to the last penny as they shop 
around among the packers’ branch houses, the 


wholesale dealers, and the local packing plants. 


And then, when the day is over, let him 
have half an hour in the accounting depart- 
ment where he can see for himself on what 
small profits the business is done. (Less than 
4 cents on each dollar of sales.) 


If he still thinks there is no competition in 
the meat business it will be because he wants 
to think so. : 


Swift & Company, 
U.S. A. 


‘ A nation-wide organization owned by more than 
23,000 stockholders 
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The War and Companion 
Subscriptions 


‘THIS is the renewal season for the great majority of Companion 

subscribers. In other years we have found it a distinct advantage 
to allow the period of receiving and recording renewals to extend 
through the weeks following January 1 instead of stopping all papers 
abruptly at expiration. This plan has saved an immense amount of 
work and expense in our office by relieving the pressure of business 
at the holiday season, and has spared many subscribers the annoy- 
ance of interruption in the receipt of their papers when neglect or 
other cause has delayed their renewals. But this privilege, like 
many others in these days, must yield to war necessity. 


HE War Industries Board has now placed publishers on a war 

ration in the matter of paper supply. By their latest ruling we 
can no longer continue mailing The Companion beyond the expira- 
tion date even to those subscribers who have asked us not to stop 
their papers until they so request. Nor can we print a surplus stock 
of Companions each week from which to replace missing numbers. 
We must limit our output to the actual needs of strictly paid-in- 
advance subscribers. 


WE must therefore ask at this time all continuing subscribers 

whose address labels show the date “Jan. 19” to send their 
renewal payments at once that they may be properly credited on 
our paid list before the end of December. A delayed renewal now 
means an inexcusable waste of material, labor and time, with incon- 
venience to the subscriber and loss of papers. 
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PRICE STILL ONLY $2.00 


The Companion is one of the few periodicals that have not advanced in price in this 
year of greatly increased publishing costs. The expense of making and delivering it 
to its readers each week has increased enormously under war conditions and seems 
likely to be still greater in the next few months. It is only by the exercise of every 
possible operating economy that we have been able thus far to keep the subscription 
price at its present low figure of $2.00. Whether this rate can be maintained will 
depend entirely upon conditions over which we have no control, but we can assure 
all renewing subscribers that a remittance of $2.00 in prompt response to this notice 
will be accepted in payment for another year of The Companion. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Wilson’s Certified Brand 
Catsup and Chili Sauce 


watched from tomato seed to bottle 


E PLANNED these condiments for you. 

We studied how to prepare them so that 
they would enhance the goodness of hot and cold 
meats, soups, macaroni dishes, gravies and the. 
other foods with which you use them. 


To have that perfect quality which earns Wilson’s Certified 
Brand label they are made of big, plump, ruddy tomatoes 
with firm, solid meat— grown from the seed of our own 
selection—grown in those sections of Indiana famous for 
superior tomatoes. You taste the rich, ripe tomato flavor, 
mingled with just the right amount of choice spices. 


When you pour Wilson’s Certified Brand Catsup or Chili 
Sauce onto your plate you realize that at last the skill of 
the chef has given you the best that nature can offer. 


The exacting standards of excellence, the scrupulous care 
and cleanliness, the handling with respect, which govern 
the production of Majestic Ham and Bacon, of our Certified 
Brand canned fruits, vegetables and table delicacies, and of 
all Wilson food products—these show their value to you in 
our catsup and chili sauce. 


Specify Wilson’s Certified Brand when you ‘buy catsup and 
chili sauce. We promise you a richness, a flavor, a quality 
you have never before known. 







"Thin mark |EVVTTURSYoy Ns aero) your quanontec” 


CHICAGO 


War-time Recipes —Write us a postal request for 
our book telling how to economize in using meats. 

















A partial list of Wilson’s 
Certified Brand Products 
sold under our 
“money back” guarantee 
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Sweet Corn Raspberries 
Green Peas Strawberries 

' Tomatoes Catsup 
String Beans Chili Sauce 
Beets Jellies 
Pork and Beans Jams 
Pumpkin Preserves 
Leaf Spinach Peanut Butter 
Giant Asparagus Mince Meat 
Asparagus Tips Olives 
California Peaches Sardines 
Hawaiian Pineapple Salmon 
Cherries Corned Beef Hash 
Blackberries Ox Tongue 
Blueberries Lunch Tongue 
Loganberries Veal Loaf 


THE WILSON LABEL PROTECTS YOUR TABLE 














